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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


As the date of the Ottawa Conference approaches the vast 
importance of the meeting is increasingly seen. Everything 
oll has conspired to show the people of Great 
Britain, and of the Dominions, the way in 
which salvation lies. The calamitous drop in prices, the 
insecurity of markets, the impending deficits in various 
European states, and even the suspected dishonesty of the 
great Continental concerns at present being examined, all 
have contributed to prove to us that the business we can 
contrive to do at home, or with our kinsmen in the Dominions, 
is the best for us and the best for them. The early success 
of our new tariff is amazing. The Free Traders are completely 
routed by it. There are no hitches, no difficulties in collecting 
the Revenue, the fact being that it does not cost more in men 
and money to collect on a general tariff than on the old 
“wine, spirits, tobacco, cigars,” as formerly recited to the 
traveller on his arrival in England. And not only are there 
no hitches, but our huge unemployed figures are beginning 
to move slowly in the right direction. The Free Trade organs 
make comic reading. They have to explain away this 
beginning of prosperity. They do not succeed. One bold 
organ has taken the line of not printing the improvement in 
unemployment figures, but simply, instead, putting headlines 
such as ‘“ Unemployment increasing.” We may leave all 
these people to stew in their own juice, and the Free Trade 
Liberals, whether inside or outside the Government, to give 
their reasons for disliking the protection which is going, 
if it is wisely and bravely directed, to pull our country out 
of the trough we have so long been in. Ottawa, then, is of 
supreme importance and full of hope. But it will only succeed 
if our Ministers, delegated to attend, really know what they 
are going for, and exactly what is their function. They are 
being sent by Great Britain to agree in broad principle to the 
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general scheme of Empire Economic Union. Their duty is 
to lay down the foundations of the great plan on which the 
structure can be raised, and for this it is necessary that they 
should be clear in their minds as to the principles of inter- 
Empire trade. It is, therefore, to be hoped that Mr. Baldwin, 
the head of the British delegates, has learned by now that the 
Empire does not cease to be important on the borders of 
Worcestershire, and that he will understand the great responsi- 
bility that lies on his shoulders. Mr. Maxse always used to 
say that he wished that Lord Beaverbrook could have been 
a member of the British delegation, because his burning zeal 
and absolute devotion to the cause would have prevented 
any deflection of the Imperial Ottawa Conference on to side 
issues. And side issues are what we have to be afraid of. 
Every Free Trader is busy looking for them, in the hopes of 
diverting the discussions at this all-important meeting into 
other channels than those of Empire Trade, and, as very few 
people seem able to resist a red herring, this is a matter we 
must anxiously watch. Nothing would delight the enemies 
of the various Governments more (and Mr. Bennett has Mr. 
Mackenzie King on his flank, we must remember) than that 
the Conference should be induced to begin with an effort to 
settle the Irish question. The question, that is, whether 
Southern Ireland remains part of the Empire or not. We 
suggest that this is entirely a matter for the Southern Irish, 
and that no time at all be wasted on Mr. de Valera’s hot air, 
while we have business of such far greater importance in 
hand. After the Conference is over, when the ground plan is 
well and truly laid, then the Dominions should be asked for 
an expression of opinion—should they themselves be anxious 
to give one. But at the beginning no parochial affairs of any 
kind should be discussed. Least of all Irish affairs, which, 
owing to the political incompetence of that people, have got 
into the usual Irish mess. 


WE have at last made a fine start, in this country, on the road 
to Empire Economic Union, but itis only a start. We havea 
q tariff which will need further strengthening 

in some places and a wider spread in others. 
We have given, at last, preferences worth having to the 
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Dominions. All that is to the good. But an immense amount 
of ground remains to be covered, and, first of all, the site 
should be correctly mapped. Our present Government, in 
sending delegates to Ottawa, is pledged to do all in its power 
to foster inter-Imperial trade. This is not to be done by 
making speeches, valuable as the goodwill shown by such 
speeches may be ; it is to be done only by an understanding 
of the problems of British trade, the study of which has been 
neglected for nearly a hundred years in Great Britain by our 
public men. In the false belief that, however much Govern- 
ments might interfere with home production in factory and 
farm, no assistance, of any value, was to be afforded to pro- 
ducers, all our present rulers have grown up. None of them 
have experience of trade-treaty making, because, under the 
deadly system of Free Imports, we had nothing to bargain 
with. We are therefore sending out a political delegation 
of men untried in the task they are meant to accomplish, 


. and it would be as well, both for them and for us, that we 


should realise this. It is true that a posse of British manu- 
facturers will, at the request of our Government, invade 
Ottawa at the time of the Conference, and we also know that 
Mr. Runciman will be accompanied by expert advisers, but 
although our Board of Trade officials are said to be excellent, 
they are, as a matter of fact, novices in the job they are about 
to undertake. It would therefore be as well if, in the com- 
mittees which must be set up here in England to prepare the 
ground, our Government should invite the co-operation of 
men of experience from some of our Dominions which already 
have considerable experience of tariffs. They would be 
invaluable to our able, but less experienced, officials. The 
advice we should receive would be on the structure alone of 
our common plan before we go to Ottawa. The details, 
which must come after Ottawa, can only be worked out after- 
wards, and by a series of treaties with our Dominions, when 
once we know what they, and we, ask for, and are prepared 
to do. The principle we should act on was clearly stated in 
1908 by Lord Milner, in a speech which he made at Montreal : 


“In the interests of the Empire as a whole we are bound to desire 
the greatest development, in economic as in other respects, of every 
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part of it. It follows that every part, which like any of the self. 
governing Dominions is a distinct and independent economic unit, 
must be free, as indeed they all are free, to shape its fiscal policy accord. 
ing to its own special requirements, with a view to the fullest develop. 
ment of its own wealth and productive power. The same, of course, 
applies to the United Kingdom itself. But, subject to that, it is 
desirable to encourage the maximum of intercourse, including, of 
course, commercial intercourse, between the different states, and to 
foster trade within the Empire to the greatest possible extent. Nothing 
could contribute more to that result than the general adoption of the 
rule, that, other things being equal, or very nearly equal, the people 
of any state in the Empire should obtain what they need to obtain 
outside their own borders, from other portions of the Empire, rather 
than from foreign countries ; that wherever they reasonably can, they 
should give their custom to their own kith and kin rather than to 
foreigners.” 
That is the general expression of the aim to which Great 
Britain, and all the Dominions, have, in varying degrees, 
assented. The original policy came from South Africa in 
1887. It has been urged upon Great Britain by the Colonies, 
as they then were called, ever since. The Mother Country 
is at last converted. The Imperial Conference at Ottawa is 
the first to be held since Great Britain came into line, and the 


importance of success there cannot be over-rated. 


Success in policy does not come by accident, but by fore- 
thought and preparation, and it would be a relief to know 
ile aiile whether anyone, and if so who, on this side 

of the water is attending to this all-important 
matter. We know that both Mr. MacDonald and Mr. Baldwin 
are improvisers, not policy workers. They are “House of 
Commons men, and the talents needed to be successful Parlia- 
mentarians are quite different from those required for making, 
and for working out, a plan. It would be a relief to know 
that there was a plan for the British delegation, and that 
someone was attending to its layout. The existence of such 
a plan would not mean that all would be cut and dried in our 
policy ; on the contrary, true knowledge of the requirements 
of our trade and agriculture would enable our delegates to be 
more elastic in their views than if they were only primed on 
certain counts. Who is working all this up on behalf of 
Great Britain? The Government of Great Britain will 
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represent at the Conference not only these islands, the market 
of the world, but the whole vast dependent Empire. Is 
anyone considering the trade triangle? We should feel 
happier if we knew something about this. Some of our 
delegates are men who are really keen about Empire trade. 
Mr. Neville Chamberlain and Lord Hailsham have always 
been, and Sir Philip Cunliffe Lister was at one time a keen 
Preferentialist, but no one supposes that any of these Ministers 
is seconded from all his other duties and devoting all his time 
to the Ottawa Conference. And if not any of these, then 
who? We expect that matters are drifting, but we should 
be very glad to be told we were wrong. 


THE omens before the Budget were bad. Newspapers sup- 
porting the National Government had been instructed to let 

i the public know that payers of direct taxation 
were unlikely to have any relief, and, at the 
same time, the national accounts showed that, if the estimates 
for the Dole were omitted, only 14 millions has been saved 
on our colossally extravagant expenditure, now figured at over 
766 millions. Of these 14 millions, 5 millions come off the 
Defence Services. There was known, also, to be a dogfight 
inside the Cabinet over every fresh application of duties, 
while inspired articles about what is known as “ orthodox 
finance ” showed that the bankers and other financial pundits 
were lifting their discredited heads and were once more able 
to impose upon ignorant people, among whom, it now appears, 
we must include the members of the National Government. 
The omens were only too truly prophetic. On April 19, Mr. 
Neville Chamberlain, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
introduced the 1932-3 Budget and introduced it in such a 
way as to show that, although we are out of the Free Trade 
rut, we are still in the deep chasm created for us by the old 
financial views of the Treasury and City of London, so that 
while Mr. Chamberlain has been able to bring to fruition his 
father’s policy of protection and preference, he is postponing 
the success of that policy indefinitely owing to lack of vision 
and a complete misunderstanding of our financial currency and 
problems. What were our greatest needs when we looked 
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forward to this Budget day ? Our greatest needs were hope 
and confidence. Mr. Chamberlain has deferred hope and 
weakened confidence and in doing so he has destroyed more 
than can be calculated. In order to be able to repay 32} 
millions of the capital debt of Great Britain, and thereby 
satisfy the City of London, he has shaken the confidence 
of the income taxpayers because he has undermined the 
security of hundreds of thousands of homes where income-tax 
concession should have been made. The country will not 
get over this overburdening, and no soft sawder to the income 
taxpayer will induce him to forget this cruel and quite 
unforeseen blow. For, while we had guessed that there would 
be no all-round lowering of the rate of taxation, and no 
remission for the well-to-do, it was nevertheless expected that 
allowances and reliefs would be put back to last April and 
that the levels of income, at which rates of taxation are 
charged, would also be returned to pre-September usage. 
But, on April 19 this hope was seen to be vain. Direct 
taxation is all to remain at the high level on which it was 
placed by Lord Snowden. Income tax, super-tax and death 
duties are all now as confiscatory as during the last six 
months, and this in spite of the fact that the two latter are 
diminishing rapidly and that income tax is expected to fall 
heavily this year. Beer is to continue to be bled white, 
along with the barley and hop-growers who depend on it. 
And much of the above disastrous taxation is to be accounted 
for by the folly of maintaining the Sinking Fund at 32} 
millions. The hand of the Treasury Clerk who prepared the 
September Budget is everywhere visible, even to the omission 
to tax the co-operative societies on an ordinary trading basis. 
The Budget, in all these aspects in a Treasury-cum-bank per- 
formance, drafted to placate a Socialist, it leaves the English 
taxpayer out of all consideration. It is fortunate that there is 
another side to it. The Bank of England is, at last, to be given 
power to “manage” currency to the tune of 150 millions and 
there is a forward movement in Preference. 


It is evident that Mr. Chamberlain succumbed altogether to 
the baleful influences of the Treasury and the Bank of England 
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on the matters of direct taxation and of the Sinking Fund, 
although the stone-wall attitude of the Bank must have shifted, 
or the effort to control currency, about which 
we should like to hear more, would not be 
made. But that he, and those other members of the Cabinet 
who represent the national view on tariffs, have beaten the 
Free Traders inside and outside the Cabinet is shown by his 
brief song of triumph over the results of the new duties, which 
are to yield altogether, on a very conservative estimate, 
37 million pounds. Mr. Chamberlain was able to say that 
the critics of these duties looked foolish to-day, as only these 
duties saved the Budget from a heavy deficit (he omitted 
to say that he was devoting nearly the whole of this sum to 
the repayment of capital). In this part of his Budget, that 
part which is related to his father’s policy, Mr. Chamberlain 
spoke with his own voice. In it he announced his policy 
about sugar and tea. A tax of fourpence is to go on tea, 
with a preference of twopence to the Empire. Foreign sugar 
is to be taxed, Empire and British home-grown sugar is to be 
helped. In all the above Mr. Chamberlain was on his own 
ground and, when he knows his ground, no one can deflect 
him. When he does not he, like other Chancellors of the 
Exchequer, recited the lessons prepared for him by the 
Treasury clerks who will continue to deform British financial 
policy as long as they are listened to. The debate that fol- 
lowed showed that Mr. Chamberlain will not be without his 
critics. His statement was profoundly disappointing to the 
House of Commons. It was only loudly cheered at one point, 
and that was when he referred to future economies. He 
seemed satisfied with those that had been made. But the 
taxpayer is not satisfied, and in the future compliments will 
not be enough for him. The impression is gradually growing 
that until the direct taxpayer ceases to produce the enormous 
sums levied on him that no economies worth noting will be 
made. The French stopped extravagance by refusing to pay 
income tax. They ham-strung the more expensive social 
insurances by refusing to stamp cards. It is rather hard that 
the law-abiding Englishman should be as heavily punished 
as he is for not following the example of his neighbours. 


Two Voices 
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Ir Mr. Chamberlain’s Budget speech in its outline of imme- 
diate policy, was very disappointing, the further implications 

of his intentions were full of hope for those 
aoa members of the community who are engaged 

in the manufacture of goods. The speech was 
much criticized, but criticism, at any rate of the manner of 
the Chancellor, changed to sympathy when it was learned 
that he had been suffering from lumbago on April 19. The 
corollary to the Budget, only issued on April 21, is, as a fact, 
one of its most important features, for this contains the 
recommendations of the Tariff Committee. Mr. Chamberlain 
budgetted for a receipt of five millions in Customs duties on 
certain unnamed articles, and when these were made public 
it was evident that the Tariff Committee was getting to work 
seriously. Briefly, the new duties replace the general 10 
per cent. and the Abnormal Importation Duties, lowering the 
latter and raising the former. The highest duties are 33} 
and the lowest 15 per cent. Iron and steel are temporarily 
placed on the highest scale, as a key industry, pending 
enquiry. The Committee has, further, issued a statement in 
which they undertake, except in certain specified industries, 
not to recommend any lowering of duties for twelve months. 
The proposals of the Committee are being debated in the 
House of Commons as we go to press. They will, of course, 
go triumphantly through. We congratulate Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald and those Protectionist members of the Cabinet 
to whom this very satisfactory performance is entirely due, 
on having at last equipped the British working man in the 
towns with the protection he requires; but how about the 
working man in the country, how about agriculture ? Why 
are some of the staple products of the farm—meat and bacon, 
for instance—to come in free? It is true that two committees 
are to enquire, respectively, into the milk and bacon indus- 
tries, but these enquiries will take time, and in the meantime 
many farmers are breaking under the load of their debts. 
Prices are appalling. No farmer expects anything in the way 
of profit from the 45s. on wheat, although the protection 
given to strawboard has already improved the price of straw. 
The beer tax hits the farmer as hard as the brewer. Alto- 
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gether, farming does not yet seem to have received the full 
consideration due to that vital national industry. 


THE publication of national accounts always precedes the 
Budget statement, so that we were able, before Mr. Chamber- 

lain announced the Government proposals, to 
Financiers see where we were. The situation, although 
= Finances 2 Stage removed from the bankruptcy with 

which we were threatened in August, is not 
altogether a cheerful one, although, owing to Tariffs it is 
hopeful. In spite of the unprecedented effort of taxpayers, 
our Budget on “ orthodox lines” only just balances, with 
asmall margin. What we think of the folly of continuing the 
payments to the Sinking Fund under these circumstances 
our readers know. We ought, in spite of what our Bankers 
and Financiers say, to stop re-paying the capital of our 
National Debt until we are round, not only the next, but 
several more corners. It is to be hoped that our Chancellors of 
the Exchequer will one day realise the fatuousness of listening 
to people who are such bad judges of men and events that 
they swallow any plausible scoundrel’s financial schemes 
and produce millions for Hatry and tens of millions for that 
super-Hatry, Ivar Kreuger. There is really no reason why 
we should follow the advice of men who misunderstand 
their own affairs so completely, and who are such gobe-mouches 
about money. It took the pundits in the City of London 
thirty years, from the time Mr. Joseph Chamberlain first 
raised the matter, to find out that Free Trade did not pay 
the country, and was therefore not in their interest. It has 
taken them twelve years to discover that we are better off the 
Gold Standard. Our Financiers and Bankers evidently 
do not know where they are, they are bad judges of who 
to trust, and we should do well not to ask them for advice, 
for they will most probably mislead us. We suspect that, 
while our City leaders perfectly understand a balance sheet, 
they do not know how to see behind the figures shown, or 
the meaning of the profits and losses. This needs a different 
order of intelligence and judgment. The latter is evidently 
lacking in Mr. Montagu Norman, Governor of the Bank of 
England, who is believed to be responsible for advising our 
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ignorant politicians to deflate our currency and to adhere 
to the Gold Standard, nor of his colleagues, who, in 
spite of the crashing failure of this policy, continue to elect 
him to preside over them. 


AND, in the meantime, our unfortunate taxpayers are to 
continue to bear a burden, which the law of diminishing 

returns will soon show to have a greatly 
Dee decreased value, and it is to be hoped that this 

weight will not be on us for more than this 
year. For, while the country is groaning under a pro- 
digious income tax, our rates diminish very little. The 
Manchester Guardian on April 7 published a useful note on this 
question showing the amount of the rates and their incidence. 


The amount of rates collected in England and Wales in 1931-2 
was estimated at £148,000,000, more than double the total collected 
in the year before the war broke out, although the value upon which 
rates were leviable increased only from £211,000,000 to £265,000,000 
in the same period. 


This was about a million less than in 1930-31, the result, no 
doubt, of de-rating. 


The average amount in the pound collected last year was 11s. 1?d., 
and the average amount per head of population was £3 14s. ld., 
compared with 6s. 83d. and £1 18s. 11d. in 1913-14. 


Seventy-four shillings and one penny per head, as against 
38s. lld. per head of population 18 years ago! The increase 
is prodigious, and we should be very much obliged to anyone 
who will tell us what value we get for the extra 35s. 2d. 
As for how the money is spent, two instances, witnessed on 
the same day this week, and in two different counties, will 
give examples of the general appalling waste of public money 
that is going on. In East Sussex, on one of the minor roads, 
several miles of earthenware pipes are being laid to take off 
surface water, for no apparent reason at all except to spend 
money. In Kent a beautiful eighteenth-century bridge has 
been defaced by having an iron foot-bridge hung on to one 
of its sides. This has cost several hundred pounds. The 
reason given for its erection being that foot passengers are 
in danger from traffic. It was pointed out to the County 
Council that within a few yards of the new iron bridge, and 
with a more direct approach to the village, there was already 
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existing a perfectly good wooden bridge. In spite of this 
the iron bridge was built. As long as people put up with 
this foolish and reckless extravagance, so long will they get 
the local bodies they now have. 


On April 15 and 16, the Yorkshire Post published a correspon- 
dence between Lady Houston and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. She wrote offering a large sum 
Ley een towards strengthening our defence forces. These 
are the only services which have been heavily 
cut. They are to have five millions less money in the nominal 
interest of economy, but as no other budgets have been cut to 
the same extent, we think that the affair smells of Pacifism. 
Lady Houston, like other patriots, was alarmed when the 
figures were published. She saw her way to doing something, 
and to giving a great example. As always, she acted promptly 
and her action took the form of a letter to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Mr. Neville Chamberlain, offering no less a 
sum than £200,000 for the budgets of our defence forces. 
Lady Houston is not only very generous, she is also very 
outspoken. This is how she puts this matter of the “ cuts” 
in the Army, Navy and Air Forces : 
You must not allow this to be called economy. This is not economy. 
This is a base betrayal of the people’s safety. To leave our homes and 
our children unprotected—while every other country is feverishly 
arming—is a Socialist invitation to our enemies to come and destroy us. 
It is sad to notice how Conservatives have widened the gulf between 
themselves and their policy—for it is Socialism and not Conservatism 
that stands for dragging down our Navy, Army, and Air Force. In 
Webster’s dictionary, Conservatism is “ preserving and guarding the 
safety of the State and conserving its institutions.” 
and she made an impassioned appeal to Mr. Chamberlain to 
realise our national risks : 
The Russian Five Year Plan has only two more years to run—and 
Russia will then have an army—trained by Germans—of 30 million 
men and women. The vast hordes in China are also receiving military 
training by German officers—who are hand in glove with Russia—and 
thus, before we know where we are, war may be forced upon us. 
Is this the time for the defenders of our country to be starved and 
depleted ? 
She pointed out Government extravagance on other counts and 
County Council expenditure, and she therefore made her offer : 
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But deeds are better than words, and so instead of sending you a 
cheque for £40,000 for income tax, I now offer you £200,000 towards 
the five million required for our protection, so only nineteen times as 
much as my gift is needed to make up the five million necessary—a 
paltry sum to ensure the safety of the nation. 

This, as our readers know, is not Lady Houston’s first gift 
to the nation. She gave £100,000 last year to the Air Force 
to enable the Schneider Trophy to be competed for, and she 
parted voluntarily with one and a half millions to pay death 
duties for which she was not legally liable. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN must have been embarrassed by this 
warm-hearted and generous letter. He is a reserved man. 

He is a totally unsuitable person to deal with 
pe Cesmepee Lady Houston, who is all on fire for her 

country and its good name, who is not afraid 
of anybody, and who is very frank in her statements. She is 
at once a great giver and a very shrewd one, and she knows 
where to apply the great power of her wealth. Mr. Chamber- 
lain, no doubt without meaning to, snubbed her. He wrote 
her this sort of thing : 


In the sphere of the essential State services, Parliament alone is in 
a position to appraise the priority of competing claims, and from time 
to time to allocate the limited resources of the Exchequer in the manner 
most conducive to the general interests. The responsibility of advising 
Parliament on these matters is one of which no Government can divest 
itself, and it is a duty in which all Governments must retain freedom 
of action and decision. For this reason it appears to me impossible to 
accept gifts offered to the Exchequer for expenditure upon particular 
essential services over and above the expenditure recommended by 
the Government of the day, and subsequently approved by Parliament. 


And, not understanding the person he had to deal with, he 
ventured to hope that she would send along her £200,000 for 
the Government to do what it liked with. 


Lapy Hovston bounded at the bare idea. Her money was 
for the defence fund, not for general relief ; She made for 
Mr. Chamberlain : 


bin ened Please forgive me—I evidently have made a mistake 
come in? —I thought you were a Conservative—but I cannot 


imagine a Conservative refusing my offer of £200,000 for 
the Army—Navy—and Air Force—so ungraciously. I wonder whether 
you have consulted them ? 
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You have read my letter incorrectly—as in the first line of your 
answer, you say that I—‘“ Offer the sum of £200,000 to supplement 
the resources of the Exchequer ”—but if you read my letter again— 
you will find that I do not offer this money to “ supplement the resources 
of the Exchequer.” I offered it specifically for the Army—Navy— 
and Air Force. 

and further on: 

I did not suggest that this £200,000 should be left to Parliament 
to allocate—I must again remind you that I allocated this money for 
the Army—Navy—and Air Force—and no mention was made of it 
being a gift to the Exchequer. .... 

No question of the Government deciding comes into this matter. 
But you force me to again reiterate the fact that the £200,000 I offered 
was offered specifically—for keeping our Flag flying—and to help the 
Army—Navy—and Air Force—in their dire need and necessity. 


Now, of course, we can sympathise with a posse of officials, 
who are accustomed to dragging money out of us by means 
of threats, when they are suddenly faced with an offer of this 
kind. The Treasury evidently lost its head, and conse- 
quently, lost the country the benefit of the money. The 
offer should, of course, not only have been gratefully accepted, 
but warmly welcomed, and Lady Houston should have been 
given the opportunity to see the heads of those Services she 
is so anxious to help. They would have been only too anxious 
to thank her if they had the chance. A further matter is 
that the Navy, the Army and the Air Forces belong to the 
nation, and it is rather hard that some official etiquette or 
other should deprive us of Lady Houston’s benefaction. The 
National Review, at any rate, tenders her warm thanks for 
her generous intention. 


One of the most important events of recent years was Mon- 
sieur Tardieu’s visit to London on April 4, to confer with the 
chiefs of the British Government on the 


Visit Guestion of the financial embarrassments of 


South-Eastern Europe. The importance of 
the occasion lay in the fact that, for the first time for many 
years—indeed, since the war—the English and the French 
were working together, and in agreement, upon a practical 
European problem. The two Governments, leaving on one 
side the phraseology only too familiar to us, about Universal 
this or that, were really applying themselves to the solution 
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of a very difficult question, namely, that of the internal 
condition of those states once known as Austria-Hungary. 
The French had opened the ball some weeks back by com- 
munication to the British Government of a project of customs 
union between the five Danube States. Our Government 
made the mistake of referring the question to Germany, 
which country violently opposes the restoration of prosperity 
to the Danube States by means of such a union, which would 
cut across their ambitions. On this, a conference was invited 
to meet in London, consisting of Great Britain, France, Italy 
and Germany, the two-power pour-parlers, i.e., of England and 
France, having succeeded (to the alarm of the disturbers of 
Europe), a four-power conference was urged upon the British 
Government, this being certain to fail. For Germany was 
known to be set on the destruction of the Danubian Customs 
plan, while Italy, whose jealousy of France is perpetually 
fermented by German intrigue, could be counted on to back 
up her pre-war ally. The four powers were therefore equally 
divided, England and France being strongly in favour of 
immediate action and Italy and Germany against. The 
Conference, after three days’ meetings, which commenced on 
April 6, therefore failed to come to any decision, and the 
enemies of France are jubilant. Everything, in fact, in this 
matter really depends upon us, if our Government can only 
be made to see where our interests lie. What is quite certain 
is that Germany will not yield on a matter she regards as 
vital to her future ambitions. She is, of course, only con- 
cerned with the future of her proposed customs union with 
Austria, which she hopes will lead to very soon adding Austria 
to Germany, and she dreams of a vast central power, a bloc 
from the North Sea to the Mediterranean which should be 
under German control. Germany’s policy has not been 
changed by the war. She means to draw Austria and the 
Danubian countries into her orbit, only, in future, she aims at 
incorporating Austria with herself into one nation. It is 
incredible that Englishmen of our generation, who have seen 
what Germany’s aims lead to, who have seen her overrun 
Belgium (though she was pledged to protect it), who have 
seen the devastation wrought in France, and have suffered 
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the prodigious tragedy of the war, should be willing now to 
play the German game, and should encourage this predatory 
country to begin her attack upon civilisation all over again. 
It would be impossible if they realised what they were doing, 
or what they were assisting to prepare for Europe in the future. 
But the fact is that German propaganda, which never ceases, 
combined with English generosity towards a defeated enemy, 
plus the ceaseless flow of newsprint from sources financially 
interested in Germany, has created a false appearance of 
opinion in this country, and a wrong impression of English 
views. The breakdown of the London Danubian Conference 
was hailed with delight by the enemies of England and France, 
and by the friends of Germany. These people are vocal, 
and they have powerful financial backing, but they are neither 
numerous nor representative, and their apparent power over 
certain organs of the Press is due merely to the financial 
pressure brought to bear by the powerful pro-German Garrison 
in the City of London, whose interests and sympathies lie 
in strengthening Germany. 


BEFORE the war it used to be said that if the Austrian Empire 
did not exist, it would have to be created. The saying 
_ passed as a diplomatic joke. We now see 

_* anubian that it was a profound truth. When Austria- 
Hungary, under the tutelage of her German 

allies, plunged into war, and therefore committed suicide ; 
when it was seen that as the result of this action, the Empire 
must dissolve, those, who use words like “‘ self-determination,”’ 
rejoiced exceedingly. Austria-Hungry was an Empire, how 
terrible! Austria-Hungary had control of divers races, not 
homogeneous and not friendly ; how shocking! Let every- 
thing be re-arranged and reformed on racial lines, not only 
giving back to Italy those provinces which that great country 
was capable of absorbing, and restoring the Austrian pro- 
vinces of Poland, but separating Hungary from Austria, 
reconstituting Bohemia under another name, and detaching 
portions here and there on various lines, so that where once 
was the Austrian Empire there are now five states, spoken 
of, at this moment, as the Danubian States. If these 
countries had been left alone to hammer out their own des- 
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tinies and to struggle into nationhood, hard as this might 
seem, something would have come of it, and those, who had 
it in them, would have attained, in time, to strength. 
But instead of leaving the new countries to work out their 
own salvation, with a minimum of help, they were controlled, 
inspected, and, probably worst mistake of all, drenched in 
foreign gold. Loans here, loans there, some guaranteed 
by the League of Nations and all floated on the Stock Ex- 
changes of the world. Naturally the money offered was 
accepted, and, equally naturally, seeing that the countries 
in question are poor, the interest on them is now in doubt. 
Who could have expected anything else? The ardour with 
which stockbrokers urged those securities upon their clients 
was amazing, and the surprise with which investors in the 
central European and Danubian loans have received the 
news of possible default would be even more astonishing 
were it not that, as Mr. Baldwin recently said, “‘ Nothing 
is permanent but the folly of mankind.” It is a tribute to 
the power of international financiers, such as the late Ivar 
Krueger, that the press of our country makes such a tre- 
mendous outcry that “ something ” should be done to save 
this, that, or the other country or group of countries. If 
English Railways were on the verge of bankruptcy, not nearly 
such a fuss would be made, because the bulk of the shares 
of English railways are in the hands of the public, while 
large blocks of these doubtful foreign loans are held by 
finance houses. For what is true of the Danubian States 
loans, is even more true of German loans. We advise our 
readers to study the columns of their favourite papers. 
They will then be able to judge, by the amount of energy 
displayed in pressing the claims of this or that bankrupt 
ex-enemy country, how much pressure is exerted by interested 
persons upon the organ they are perusing. 


TuHIs is not to say that to have half Europe going bankrupt, 
whether deliberately, as in the case of Germany, or through 


ar mismanagement, as in other cases, is not 
British 


Siediiiiie very serious. It is so. It is very serious for 
those who hold the bonds of the defaulting 
countries, it is serious for those who wish to sell them goods. 
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But, on that very account, it is less serious for us in England 
than for many other countries. We have largely lost our 
European markets, we have, on the other hand, a vast market, 
until recently neglected, but awaiting our commercial enter- 
prise and the benefit of our new fiscal system. This is the 
home market. We have another huge market to conquer, 
a market we once held, but, owing to our ruinous system of 
Free Imports at home, and lack of system in the outer Empire, 
very much lost to us. This is the market of the Empire. 
Our commercial future lies open before us, in these directions, 
and our prosperity depends upon our concentrating where 
we can effect some good. If we keep on present lines as 
regards Empire fiscal policy we shall do ourselves more good 
than by entangling ourselves in schemes for the regeneration 
of Central Europe. If we can support France, well and 
good. France’s interests are our own, she is interested 
in upholding the status quo, she is interested in peace. But 
to support Germany, or to allow our policy to be deflected 
by Germany’s creditors, even when they are technically 
British, is an act of pure folly. We should totally disregard 
the outcries of ‘our German taskmasters” in the City of 
London. They have made us a very poor return for the 
generous hospitality with which they have always been 
treated, by putting British interests in the second plane. 
We regret that English people should have been induced 
to put their money into unsound concerns, but really, in 
the case of German loans, and of other similar ex-enemy 
loans, people have only themselves to thank if they are so 
foolish as to trust untrustworthy people. We keep our 
sympathy for investors in English Railways, shipping, and 
manufacturers, about whom the finance houses and their 
newspaper followers display so little concern, but the res- 
toration of which to prosperity, is a vital British interest. 


THe Disarmament Conference reopened at Geneva in the 
middle of April after a four weeks’ holiday. On April 17 
the Conference was treated to the American 
plan for world peace, put forward by Mr. 
Stimson, the United States Secretary of State, 
who came over from America to place the views of his 
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Government before the Geneva meeting. As the U.S.A. is 
not a member of the League of Nations, it is a little difficult 
to understand why delegates from that country should be 
perpetually invited to air their views ; however, this is so and, 
with a great flourish of trumpets, Mr. Stimson set them forth. 
Prevention of attack by limiting land weapons of offence is 
the American solution. This is so grotesque, that the French 
could not conceal their contempt for the puerility of the minds 
who conceived the idea, and they dealt so effectively with 
the scheme that it was killed dead, in spite of the expressed 
adherence of the British delegate of the moment, Sir John 
Simon. “ Why,” said a witty observer, “ the American plan 
has no relation to actuality ; it is like the fittings for a dolls’ 
house.” But the Geneva dolls’ house game is in full swing 
and is being played by the nations of the world, whose 
delegates seem as oblivious to the facts of life, and as absorbed 
in their make-believe, as if they were children. Actually, the 
British Prime Minister, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, is, at the 
time of writing, a delegate. He is ill enough to have to take 
his doctor, Sir Thomas Horder, with him. He will have also 
to be visited by an oculist from London during his stay at 
Geneva, and in the end, what? To say nothing of the fact 
that Mr. MacDonald’s talents would be fully occupied if he 
would attend to the quantities of business needing attention 
in England. We look now, as ever, with the greatest possible 
misgiving on these huge, expensive make-believes at Geneva, 
and elsewhere, and we think it is time that the people who 
originally dreamed that the League of Nations was going to 
stop war, woke up, rubbed their eyes and looked about them. 


THE political persistence of the Boers is like the law of 
gravitation in that it is permanent, and that it has the effect 
: of bringing all things downwards. At the 

Sere Maieee present moment, the Union, guided by General 
Hertzog, is watching the ruin of South African 

producers, which ruin is chiefly caused by adherence to the 
Gold Standard, because Sterling, the alternative, is British. 
The producers are to be destroyed by the thousand. They 
also are mostly British, and Messrs. Hertzog, Havenga and 
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Malan are indifferent to the ruin of the very few better-class 
Dutch who also produce in any quantity. They hope that 
the English, being ruined, will go, and in the meantime, a 
new currency is to be introduced, without the King’s head, and 
with a nomenclature that in no way recalls that of England. 
As in other countries, so in South Africa, retrenchment is the 
order of the day. This gives General Hertzog another chance. 
The Daily Despatch, of East London, called attention, on 
March 16, to the fact that retrenchment in the Public Services 
means that the English are dismissed and the Boers kept on: 


“ Formerly,” says our contemporary, “ the English-speaking South 
African youth used to look upon the Public Services as a desirable 
career, but to-day he realises that under such a Government as is now 
in power, his name would be a severe handicap to his progress.” 


That Public Services are on the down grade as a result of 
such particularity goes without saying, but this is a matter of 
indifference to the Boer Nationalists. Their Golden Age is 
dated 1896, and is placed in the Transvaal, where at that time 
President Kruger and his officials were doing their worst, 
and when civilisation was not. A great blow to British South 
Africa has also been dealt by the closing of the great diamond 
mines. This, at Kimberley alone, has thrown 450 employees, 
mostly English, out of work. For years, successive Boer 
Governments have been undermining the organised diamond 
industry by encouraging the opening of new fields. Civilisa- 
tion, with its churches, schools and hospitals, has now been 
beaten by disorder, dishonesty, dirt and chaos, which appear 
to cost so little, at the time. All British South Africa is 
suffering as the result of these various blows, and it is to be 
regretted that at such a moment, the Governor-General, 
Lord Clarendon, should have seen fit to deliver another, by 
becoming the Patron-in-Chief of an Anti-British movement 
called the “‘ Voortrekker Movement.” This body is formed to 
prevent Boer boys from becoming Boy Scouts, in which 
capacity they occasionally—though not often—see a Union 
Jack and have to promise to do their duty to the King. The 
voortrekkers’ ideal is Krugerism, and the meaning of their 
very name is an escape from British influence. It is to be 
hoped that Lord Clarendon will realise that he was not 
appointed Governor-General by H.M. The King in order to 
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depress the idea of Sovereignty, and that he will withdraw 
the patronage so unfortunately given. 


THE negotiations for peace at Shanghai have dragged on for 
over a month. China is confident of the support of such 

Powers as Columbia, Paraguay, etc., which 
o East Powers, having an equal vote with Great 

Britain in the League of Nations Assembly, 
are influences not to be despised when it is a question of 
intrigue and delay. Japan has been very long suffering, 
but there are signs that she is getting tired of the game the 
League is playing with her, both at Shanghai and in Man- 
churia, where a Commission, headed by Lord Lytton, is 
enquiring into the question of the Japanese occupation of 
that country. It is easy to see that if Japan were sufficiently 
powerful she would declare a Monroe doctrine for Manchuria, 
and it would be a benefit to civilization if she could do this. 
We should like to ask, not Columbia and Montevideo, but 
the United States and our own Government where they would 
like to see the Japanese expand. Are the Americans ready to 
admit them to form colonies anywhere in the American 
continent ? Are we, or is the Commonwealth Government, 
prepared to see them in Australia, and, if not, why do we 
discourage their natural expansion into Manchuria, where 
they would roll back the tide of Chinese chaos and act as a 
barrier against Sovietism? In a Russian map recently 
printed the whole of Manchuria is included in the Soviet 
Republics, and the Russians are working to perpetuate the 
trouble in China which will facilitate this. Is that what 
Europe wants ? If not, why do we lend ourselves to harassing 
the Japanese and blocking them in their endeavours to prevent 
such a world calamity? The Manchurian League Com- 
mission of Inquiry is now hung up, apparently owing to the 
proposal to exclude Japan from representation, and also to 
Manchurian objections to the presence of Mr. Wellington 
Koo in Manchuria. No one will accuse Sir Gilbert Murray of 
being pro-Japanese. He is a leader of that bellicose body, 
the League of Nations Union, and appeared, at one time, to 
wish us to go to war with Japan. Yet even he, in common 
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fairness, has called attention, in a letter to The Times on 
April 13, to the misunderstanding of the Japanese attitude 
that prevails here, and puts their case very plainly. They 
object to Article 15 being applied because :— 

“They (the Japanese) say that an application of Article 15 to the 
Manchurian question would ‘invite Japan to withdraw from the 
League,’ and the claim is not unreasonable. Under Article 15 Japan 
would have no vote, being one of the disputants. The future of Man- 
churia would be decided entirely over her head, and such action might 
be interpreted as something like an ‘ invitation ’ to withdraw from the 
League altogether. There is, fortunately, no attempt to exclude the 
League from its share in the Manchurian settlement. Indeed, the 
Lytton Commission was appointed with the full consent, and largely 
on the initiative, of Japan.” 

It is to be hoped that Sir Gilbert’s statement will be noted 
in the anti-Japanese quarters, where he has influence. In the 
meantime our Government have had to send a cruiser, H.M.S. 
Devonshire, to Amoy, a seaport in Fukien Province, in order 
to protect British and other nationals in the international 
settlement on Kulangou Island in Amoy harbour. A Red 
Army is advancing upon the Amoy district. The longer the 
League of Nations is encouraged to interfere with the Japanese, 
who are the only people able to bring order to any part of 
the Chinese Empire, so long will the whole of the Far East 
remain in chaos. 


THE “ Peace Army” is evidently intended to add to the 
gaiety of nations, if not to the good name of the nation where 

it originated. It will be remembered that two 
pee by clergymen and a lady preacher got very press- 

ful during the bombardment of Shanghai, and 
announced that they were prepared to endeavour to stop the 
Sino-Japanese fighting by leading a body of non-combatants 
between the opposing armies. The idea was not, of course, 
taken seriously. It could not be. Battles do not admit of 
such diversions, and The National Review, always interested 
in enthusiasts, therefore tried to help the peace trio out of 
their difficulty by suggesting a practical means of bringing 
influence to bear upon the Japanese, namely, the committing 
of Hari Kari by the three “‘ Peace Army ” leaders. This would 
have proved at any rate that they were in earnest. But it 
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looks as though no one in this affair was as keen as appeared 
from the first statement, and there was, at a public meeting 
of the “‘ Peace Army ” on April 7, a perfect river of water turned 
into the loving cup by the Reverend Herbert Gray, the leader 
of the movement, in the course of his speech. He, in fact, 
gave us a real idea of the inner workings of a pacifist, for, 
commenting on the fact that in response to his appeal certain 
members (of the ‘‘ Peace Army ’’) have announced their pre- 
paredness “‘ to place themselves between combatants in the 
event of war,’ Doctor Gray said: ‘‘ We do not want to enrol 
the young in this adventure, as we cannot guarantee safe 
sacrifice.” (Times report, our italics.) Safe Sacrifice! What a 
phrase. The inventor must be proud of it. It so exactly 
represents that snobbery of the Soul paraded by such people 
and such movements as the ‘“‘ Peace Army.” Safe sacrifice 
cannot be guaranteed! It is, after all, not so amusing as we 
thought, it is only nauseating, and we turn our eyes thank- 
fully away from such a mentality to contemplate the normal 
English men and women who are valiant and steady, and we 
wonder how on so wholesome a body such queer excrescences 
can grow ? 


THE Prime Minister (or President, as he is called in the Irish 
Free State), Mr. de Valera, has lost no time in trying to pick 

a quarrel with England. He will not succeed. 
Fen Seetere Under the pressure of his newly released gun- 

men he has announced to the British Govern- 
ment that he proposes to break the Anglo-Irish Treaty of 
1921, not only in respect of the clauses concerned with the 
Oath of Allegiance and the payment of loan interest, but on 
far more serious counts even than these. He proposes to 
abolish the Oath of Allegiance to the King, to retain in Ireland 
the interest due on the English capital advanced for land 
purchase, and to raise the whole question of the relation of 
Southern Ireland to the Empire. And he has opened his 
campaign on Ulster. Now no one who knows the recent 
history of Ireland can be surprised at this. The Treaty of 
1921 was a surrender to known murderers, men who had 
preached and practised assassination and gloried in it. That 
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this agreement should ever have been made with such men was 
a humiliation to the whole English race, and, seeing the 
character of the Irish who signed the Treaty on behalf of 
Southern Ireland, it was obvious that it would not continue 
to be observed on the Irish side. The whole case against 
Home Rule always was that (1) England could not, in honour, 
hand over the Protestant Irish in Southern Ireland to the 
bandits who wished to seize the country ; (2) that the British 
Empire could not afford to have an independent hostile nation 
so close to the heart. The case for Home Rule, on the other 
hand, was that, if it were granted, the Irish would cease to 
be hostile. The Home Rulers are now seen to have been 
wrong and the Unionists are seen to have been right. We now 
have a practically independent and passionately hostile nation 
close to our shores. We also have a long and difficult land 
frontier in Ireland itself to defend. Having abandoned those 
Southern Irish who supported us during the long years 
of struggle, there was no credit to us anywhere in this 
arrangement, and we have now neither honour nor security. 
It is not to be supposed that those members of the British 
Government, who made the Treaty with the Irish gunmen on 
our behalf, could have thought for one moment that the 
Southern Irish would honour their representatives’ signature. 
They are not a reliable people, and it was obvious to the 
meanest intelligence that our surrender to violence would 
encourage further demands. Cosgrave & Co. are naturally 
followed by de Valera & Co. A Treaty in which we had 
abandoned almost everything was certain to be followed 
by an Irish repudiation and further demands. This has 
happened, and no one in England has turned a hair. We 
expected the Irish to be faithless, and so they are. But this 
time they have over-reached themselves. They want finally 
to cut the painter. Very well, let them cut it, as things 
are, we shall do much better without them. To de Valera’s 
announcement that he was going to abolish the Oath of 
Allegiance, retain the interest (three million annually) on 
the land purchase money, and further re-open all matters 
dealt with in the Treaty, Mr. J. H. Thomas, Secretary for the 
Dominions, has returned the only possible answer, namely, 
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that the Oath and the interest are both part of the Treaty 
of 1921. 


THE correspondence is set forth in a White Paper, of great 
importance, issued to Parliament on April 11. There are four 

papers. The first is a statement of the High 
oe Commissioner for Southern Ireland, Mr. 

Dulanty, communicated to Mr. J. H. Thomas, 
Secretary of State for the Dominions. Briefly, this asserts 
that the Oath of Allegiance is not a part of the Treaty, and 
that the Irish Free State is free to change its constitution 
without reference to any undertakings, and that the elections 
have shown that the Southern Irish desire to abolish the 
Oath. Mr. J. H. Thomas replied in a despatch, the second 
document in the White Paper, dated March 23, to Mr. de 
Valera, in which he stated that :— 

“ Tn the opinion of His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom 
it is manifest that the Oath is an integral part of the Treaty made ten 
years ago between the two countries.” 

Mr. Thomas also called attention to a statement made by 
Mr. de Valera in Dublin, although not officially communicated, 
that the— 
“Trish Free State Government proposed to retain the land annuities 
accruing under the Irish Land Acts, 1890-1909. These annuities are 
payments which the tenants of purchased estates make in order to 
repay the sums lent to them to buy their land. In the view of His 
Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom the Irish Free State 
are bound by the most formal and explicit understanding to continue 
to pay the land annuities to the National Debt Commissioners, and 
the failure to do so would be a manifest violation of an engagement 
which is binding in law and in honour on the Irish Free State. . . .” 
The third document is an immense despatch from Mr. de 
Valera, dated April 5, in which he opens by saying that, 
whether the Oath ‘“‘ was or was not” a part of the Treaty, 
‘it is not now the issue. The real issue is that the Oath is 
an intolerable burden ...” and that it must be instantly 
removed. Then, for a paragraph, Mr. de Valera dwells on 
British past ‘‘ breaches of faith,” and goes on to say that the 
Treaty did a great deal to enhance British prestige throughout 
the world, owing to the “belief carefully fostered, that 
Ireland had at last been set free. . . . For Ireland, however, 
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this agreement has meant the consummation of the outrage of 
Partition, and the alienation of the most sacred part of our 
territory. ...°” Mr. de Valera raves on at length against 
England, and against the Treaty which “in Ireland raised 
brother’s hand against brother, gave us ten years of blood and 
tears, and besmirched the name of Ireland wherever a foul 
propaganda has been able to besmirch us” (our italics). It does 
not seem necessary to quote further from such a document. 
Who would think, from reading it, that Southern Ireland had 
been completely under her own elected administration for 
ten years, with her own Army, officials and Foreign Affairs. 
The only reason why Ireland is divided, and Ulster is separated, 
is because Ulster wishes to be as far removed from Mr. de 
Valera and his gunmen as possible. Mr. J. H. Thomas’s 
reply was one of deep regret at having received such a docu- 
ment, which “ goes far beyond the issues originally raised,” 
namely, the Oath and the Annuities, and raises the whole 
question of the Treaty of 1921. The British Government 
“do not accept” the sweeping accusations dealing with 
ancient history, but they feel “ that nothing is to be gained 
by reviving the unhappy memories of a by-gone past.” They 
adhere to their view that the Oath of Allegiance and the Land 
Annuities are part of the Treaty. Mr. Thomas dealt at length 
with the origin of the Land Annuities, which are simply interest 
due on loans raised to enable Ireland to buy her land, and he 
quotes paragraph after paragraph to show that these pay- 
ments were accepted as such by the Irish Free State, not only 
at the time of the Treaty, but in 1923 and in 1926. There 
could, of course, be no question about the matter in the mind 
of any honourable man. 


Wuart Mr. de Valera entirely loses sight of in all his gong beat- 
ing is that this fury is thrown away. It is entirely a question 

for the Southern Irish whether they continue 
> cana “ within the British Empire, or whether they 

become a foreign nation. British citizenship 
has great privileges, if the Roman Catholic Irish do not value 
them, no one will endeavour to force such privileges on a 
reluctant people. Whether the Irish in Canada, in Australia, 
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and, above all, in England will be grateful to Mr. de Valera 
for putting the painful choice before them of losing British 
citizenship or of renouncing Irish nationality is another 
matter. British public services everywhere are now open to 
Irishmen. They are not open to foreigners, nor are the latter 
eligible for the dole, nor are they admitted, save under the 
strictest regulation, into our very overstocked labour 
market. The Scotch would jump for joy if the low class Irish 
that overrun Glasgow could, by any means, be kept out. 
Various excitable Irish writers are beginning to denounce 
England for her “‘ tyranny ” in saying that a door must either 
be open or shut. We should prefer to put the matter even 
more briefly and say “‘ No song, no supper.” And the news 
that the de Valera gunmen are coming over to England will 
make no difference at all, for in England we hang murderers 
and do not glorify them. The Governments of Australia, 
New Zealand, and South Africa have remonstrated with 
Mr. de Valera on his contemplated action. He has replied 
at great length about Ireland being a “ distinct nation ”’ and 
“injustice.” He need not trouble to shout so loud; he and 
his followers are free to become foreigners. The total secession 
of Southern Ireland from the British Empire at the stage we 
have now reached would have many advantages for the rest 
of the British Isles, and also, we may add, for the whole 
Empire. It seems very likely to occur, as the Labour Party 
in Ireland has announced that it will support the de Valera 
policy. The former Unionist Party is too divided and scat- 
tered to become a rallying focus, Unionists have, in fact, 
by their almost servile support of Mr. Cosgrave’s party (who 
can blame them ?), put themselves politically out of the 
picture. It is not likely that the Senate will do more than 
protest, there are too many gunmen about. Our duty is 
plain. It is to assure Ulster of our material support and to 
care for any refugees who may be driven out of Ireland by 
the fanaticism of the de Valera-ites. The Prime Minister of 
Ulster, Lord Craigavon, came over to London to see mem- 
bers of the English Cabinet in order to get an assurance 
from them that Ulster would not be used as a pawn in 
their discussions with the Free State Government. He is 
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said to have been satisfied with the pledges given that 
Ulster’s own wishes should be respected. 


THE second German General Election, necessary as a form 
of recount owing to Marshal von Hindenburg’s failure to 

secure the essential majority over all his 
The ae competitors put together, took place on Sun- 
pe aag day, April 10, and resulted in the return of 

the Marshal by over six million majority. 
This had been expected and therefore caused no surprise. 
The President, at the age of 84, therefore finds himself at 
the beginning of a new seven years term of office, and Herr 
Adolph Hitler, the Austrian, who recently adopted German 
nationality, is left to sharpen his weapons for further attacks 
both in and out of Parliament. There is no doubt that the 
German people have done a wise thing in sticking to the 
Marshal, whose sound sense and great patriotism they know 
all about, instead of turning their country over to Herr 
Hitler, whose violence seemed likely to bring little immediate 
profit, and whose outspoken nationalism might have alarmed 
those ex-enemy countries, which more astute German patriots 
are endeavouring to lull into a pre-war sense of security. 
It should never be forgotten that the Germans are a very 
patriotic people, they have no Lansburys, and their Laskis 
are drilled to proper behaviour and find their advantage 
in it. From the old Field-Marshal, sitting on his demo- 
cratically-built throne, to the most extreme of Herr Hitler’s 
supporters, all Germans have the same aim, the greatness 
of their country. They differ violently among themselves 
as to how this is to be accomplished, but, there is, among 
the German people, no group of men working against the 
future predominance of German ideas and the future power 
of their country. Englishmen, who, however patriotic, 
seldom talk about patriotism, and who are accustomed to 
hearing their own country attacked by their own country- 
men, should not mislead themselves in thinking that the 
Germans have any such anti-patriots at home. We are as 
unlike the Germans in this as we are in other ways, and we 
should do well to remember the facts of the case. The 
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astonishing blindness of educated Englishmen largely 
contributed to the terrible catastrophe of the Great War. 
Do not let us again be hoodwinked by the same people, and 
in the same way. It would really be too stupid. 


Ir is not given to many people, in these days, when the world 
has shrunk by dint of much traffic, to find a new, or re-discover 
P an old world. But Mr. H. St. John Philby, in 
hy hilby’s the course of his ten weeks’ ride across the 
Arabian peninsular, has travelled where no 
white man has been before. He left the Hofuf, in the Oasis 
of Hasa, on the Persian Gulf, early in January. By the 21st 
of that month he had reached Jabun, where Major R. E. 
Cheeseman had been in 1924, The latter had heard of very 
old and immensely deep wells at Magainma, and this rumour 
may, most likely, have started Mr. Philby on his journey, for 
he went first to Magainma, and from there travelled south 
across a hitherto unexplored tract of the Great Arabian 
Desert, until he reached and identified Wabar, the site of an 
ancient, legendary race, said to have been destroyed by sand- 
storms. No one, before Mr. Philby had actually been over 
that site before, and his description of it will be very interest- 
ing. For the rest of his journey, the Times says: 

From Ubar Mr. Philby turned westward to the waterhole of Shanna 
on Mr. Thomas’s track, and thence plunged into an unexplored region 
of which nothing was known, but discouraging rumour. This stage, 
during which the caravan moved generally to the West-North-West, 
must have been by far the most difficult of all, and it was not until 
March 15 that Mr. Philby and his companions reached Sulaiyil, in the 
Wadi Dawasir, after crossing 350 miles of waterless desert which lie 
between it and Shanna. After this triumph, which was the more 
impressive in that he had no relays of camels, he made his way to 
Bisha and Turaba, and finally reached Mecca on April 5. 


What a ride like this means in the way of fortitude may be 
guessed. Mr. Philby is well equipped for such exploration 
in Arabia. He is intimate with the language and the people. 
He has good health, a complete disregard—almost an impa- 
tience—of comfort. He is vital, forceful, observant. He was 
always said to be a difficult official in the days when he was in 
the service of the Crown, and this may well be so, for it is 
impossible to imagine him happy in any hierarchy. He serves 
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his country better in his adventurous and_ successful 
travelling. 


Tue Government of the Commonwealth of Australia has 
taken strong action in the struggle with Mr. Lang, the 

Socialist Prime Minister of New South Wales, 
saga 'v: over the debts incurred by that State, and on 
Wales which, under Mr. Lang’s direction, a default 

was declared. On April 6th the Federal 
High Court, by a majority of four to two, declared that the 
Financial Agreement Enforcement Act was constitutionally 
valid. The Federal Government got to work at once, and 
on April 7 a proclamation was issued sequestrating certain 
revenues of New South Wales, and making them directly 
payable to the Federal Government. New South Wales 
having defaulted on overseas debts, and the Commonwealth 
having made itself responsible for the payment of the interest, 
it has taken powers to re-coup itself from the defaulting State. 
Hence the Act of Enforcement, which, having been declared 
valid, compels citizens of New South Wales to pay their 
income tax to the Commonwealth, and not to the Government 
of their own State. Mr. Lang’s efforts to combat the whole 
of Australia are not likely to succeed. On receiving notice 
of the Federal action he locked up the taxation office in 
Sydney, stopped the issue of assessments, dismissed part of 
the taxing staff, and gave others a holiday. He is said to 
have put the keys of the locked office in his own house. All 
very dramatic and very amusing—for Mr. Lang. Not so 
amusing for the people of Australia who are footing the bill 
run up by his maladministration. According to Reuter, 
cabling on April 9, the debts of New South Wales are heavy :— 


The Federal proclamation estimated that £2,000,000 of income 
tax would be payable before June 30. The obligations of New South 
Wales to the Commonwealth amount already to over £1,500,000, and 
a further £3,000,000 will be due before the same date for external 
interest payments. The proclamation laid down that the revenue 
from taxation on income in New South Wales should be paid to the 
Commonwealth. 


All friends and supporters of Australia will hope that Mr. 
Lang will either see reason or go. 
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Tue figures published by the Ministry of Labour on April 5, 
the most recent to be issued, show that people are slowly but 
surely being re-absorbed into industry. 146,000 
more were employed than in the previous 
returns (published early in March) and, what 
was of infinite importance, most of the principal industries of 
the country showed improved statistics. Increased employ- 
ment was marked in the building, coal mining, cotton and 
wool industries, tailoring, general engineering, metal goods 
manufactures, engineering, pottery, making of motor cars. 
The only trades in which employment went back were the 
dock and harbour workers, and the boot trade. Only one of 
the trades which has improved their employment numbers 
may be said to be dependent on other causes than the pro- 
tection which most British industries now enjoy, and that is 
the building trade. And, although, no doubt, this trade has 
been very much helped by the new factories now being 
erected, it is also true that the dry weather in March was a 
favourable factor. For the textile and Ulothing trades the 
fine weather would hardly have helped, while it may partly 
account for the very slight decrease in boot and shoe employ- 
ment, as boots wear out more rapidly in wet than in dry 
weather. We shall look for a much greater all-round improve- 
ment when the immense stocks, accumulated by wholesale 
dealers under the threat of our tariff, have been absorbed. 
The present figures are, on the whole, satisfactory, considering 
the appalling weight of Lord Snowden’s confiscatory and 
deflationary Budget. We are, through the change in our 
fiscal policy, and by dropping the Gold Standard, slowly pull- 
ing ourselves out of the Slough of Despond in which we have 
been bogged for 11 years. 


Increasing 
Employment 


Tue Home Secretary, Sir Herbert Samuel, in presenting 
the Votes in Supply of the Home Department in the House 
of Commons, gave startling figures as to the 
increase of crime in our midst. Indictable 
offences have risen from an average of 2,700 
in 1921 to 3,700 in 1930, per million of the population. Worse 
still, burglaries and housebreaking have grown from 3,900 
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cases in 1921 to 8,000 in 1930. Sir Herbert offered various 
reasons for this distressing state of affairs, such as lack of 
discipline among the young during the War years ; unemploy- 
ment and the motor-car. He did not consider the cinema 
responsible ; a matter of opinion, of course, though the films 
prevalent to-day must breed a love of sensation which does 
not tend towards self-control. Idleness generally leads 
people into mischief, but as the standard of living has risen 
all round it cannot be want which drives people to steal more 
than formerly. In dealing with the Home Office Vote, 
however, the origins of crime are only of academic interest ; 
the immediate question is: Are the police tackling the 
difficulty ? A Commission is sitting on the blessed word 
“co-ordination,” and while it is agreed that an increase in 
the Force would help to solve the problem, the question of 
cost stands in the way. Could not something be done, 
without much expense, to relieve the police of the minor 
matters, such as traffic control, which take up so much of 
their time and energy, leaving them free to concentrate on 
the criminal? It seems as if the police themselves were 
lacking in a sense of proportion in these matters, as the 
following true story shows. 


THE owner of a large Dalmatian hound had the misfortune 
to lose the dog in Kensington Gardens one morning not 

long ago. That evening a man residing in a 
> _ suburb some miles from central London tele- 

phoned to the owner to say he had found the 
dog and wished to get rid of it at once. It was arranged that 
he should take the animal to the nearest police station, to 
be called for next day. 

In the morning the dog’s master rang up the police station 
to discover its exact whereabouts. The inspector confessed 
that the dog had again disappeared, having slipped its collar 
in the night and escaped from the station kennel. He added 
hopefully that seventeen constables had already started in 
pursuit. That night the inspector rang up again, this time 
in triumphant mood. He stated that the dog had been found 
and that its recovery was due to the exertions of no less 
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than sixty-five policemen, who had all taken part in the 
search. No doubt the police were anxious to make good 
their own default, but if this is a typical instance, we need 
no longer wonder why the burglar and the bag-snatcher 
enjoy such immunity. 


THE eyes of people interested in the prosperity and greatness 
of this country, and of the Empire of which it is the head and 

front, are apt to be focussed only on political 
personages and on Government appointments. 

The Cabinet is closely scrutinized, the great 
overseas appointments are fully debated, and the merits or 
demerits of Viceroys, Governors and Ambassadors are con- 
stantly discussed by those politically-minded people who care 
for the future, and who are aware that it can only be secured 
by the use of good public servants. Less thought of, because 
harder to know about, are the great Civil Service appointments 
in England. We must presume great weakness inside the 
Dominions Office when we see what led to the Statute of 
Westminster, but we cannot name the culprit. He is covered 
by successive and equally faultive Secretaries of State. Now 
and then we get a glimpse of these hidden people, or a direct 
piece of evidence as to the competence and courage, or blind- 
ness and timidity, of a Civil Servant, but this is generally 
after his death, when, as in the case of Sir Eyre Crowe, Clerk 
at the Foreign Office, we realize that we had among us a man 
of brains, insight, and supreme courage, whose warnings, if 
attended to by successive British Governments, would have 
saved the world from the Great War. But besides the great 
Civil Service, which we cannot know much about, there is 
another world which we ignore. That world is the financial 
world, veiled and mysterious, which operates in the City of 
London. There, great finance houses and great banks dispose 
of power which is hardly to be exaggerated, and their com- 
petence may be judged by the fact that a man like Hatry is 
trusted, and a crook like Ivar Kreuger (for so he now turns out 
to have been) is looked up to! We say nothing of the fact 
that their judgment of which nations to trust appears to be as 
bad as their judgment of individuals. In mysterious City 
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offices things are done, by people responsible to no one, which 
affect whole continents. We know nothing about them. 
Their directors come and go unrecorded save in the smallest 
type on the City page of our newspapers. Unless there is a 
scandal. When that occurs we know too much about it ! 


SoMETIMES, however, when a man who has made a name in 
public life joins the board of a company, we can see the 

importance and the implication of the event. 
poll ent his has just happened. An appointment was 

recently made to the board of the Chartered 
Company which should interest all our readers, Imperialists 
as we believe them to be, and that is the election of Lord 
Lloyd. The Chartered Company, founded by Cecil Rhodes to 
develop Rhodesia, is a true Imperial service, and a living 
instance of what capitalists can do, when they try, to develop 
a country. It paid no dividends for years, but backed by 
Rhodes’ genius and the money he had at command, it created 
civilization in a vast savage country—a country eminently 
fit for white settlement. The Southern half of the great state 
of Rhodesia is now a self-governing colony, fortunately outside 
the Upas Tree of the Union, so that it remains British. The 
Northern half is a Crown Colony. The Chartered Company 
holds vast areas of mineral and railway rights, and land, and 
it is a vital British interest that the direction of this great 
historic concern should be in the best hands. Sir Henry 
Birchenough, the Chairman of the Chartered Company, and 
his colleagues, are to be congratulated on the accession of 
strength which the new director’s presence will give them. 
Lord Lloyd’s career is well known. It lies before us like a 
book. Whatever he has done he has done well, and in his 
personality there is an ardour, in his judgment there is a 
soundness, that has seldom been at fault. Rhodesia is very 
different to India or Egypt, but it is in the British Empire, and 
wherever this great Imperialist has served his country he has 
put fresh life into the Imperial connection. Rhodesia needs 
all the help we can give her. She is in the trough of a pro- 
ducer’s depression. She has, as Ulster has, a hostile neighbour 
on the south. She is threatened, as Ulster is, with the in- 
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vasion of a lower grade of civilization, accompanied by an 
uncouth patois. The Chartered Board, which has done so 
much, has now done one thing more to help this youngest 
of our self-governing colonies, and the Board has strength- 
ened its own hands, the better to carry out this work. 


In an article recently published in the British Medical Journal 
on “ Atmosphere Pollution and Fogs,” Professor J. S. Haldane 
deals with the threat to London health arising 


London from the new super powerful generating 
er sal stations being built at Fulham and Battersea. 
Pollution One of the most mysterious things about this 


affair is the imperviousness of the Electricity 
Commissioners to technical evidence, whether Electrical 
or sanitary. Dr. Haldane says that as regards the 
temperature of the effluent from the chimneys, the 
Commissioners decided in the teeth of medical evidence 
submitted to them on behalf of the County Council. The 
scrubbing process in the scheme of purification proposed 
would involve cooling down the effluent gas to near the air 
temperature. Owing to its high percentage of carbon dioxide, 
this cooled gas would, in periods of air stagnation, including 
fog, drop at once, and with only (owing to its enormous 
volume) a comparatively small dilution, on a small area 
round the generating station. The representatives of the 
undertaking agreed to the necessity of the gas being sufficiently 
heated to make it rise high above the tops of the chimneys 
in still weather. 

The Commissioners decided, however, that it was not 
necessary for the effluent gas to be warm; and it appeared 
that the basis of this decision was a memorandum (which 
they quote in full) from the chief representative of another 
Government department. This memorandum was _ not 
brought up at the inquiry. If it had been it would have been 
torn to pieces in the course of cross-examination and rebutting 
evidence. Jo pour down cold and heavy gas in immense 
volume on the people round the station and the mouths of the 
furnaces would be an invitation to a great disaster. [Our italics] 
The result would probably be, for one thing, a wholesale 
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emission of carbon monoxide owing to imperfect combustion, 
and hundreds of people might be poisoned in consequence. 

Dr. Haldane reminds us that the London County Council 
is taking energetic steps in the matter. But hitherto no steps, 
and all the local bodies are dead against this crazy scheme of 
generating vast electricity in London, a town liable to fogs, 
have moved the Electricity Commissioners from their road 
to our ruin. 


Tue Electricity Commissioners threaten us with invisible 
and noxious gases, generated in unprecedented amounts. 
They will also cover us with fine ash-like grit 


ee which will get even through closed windows. 
Pollution But because their plan is both bad and ruinous 


it is not to be thought that our present 
arrangements are good; our use of raw coal in open 
grates is a great mistake. The Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Research in its report on the Investigation of 
Atmospheric Pollution (H.M. Stationery Office, 4s.) shows 
this. We quote the report : 

“* Domestic smoke is now well recognised to be the prin- 
cipal contributory causes of the smoke nuisance in many 
of our large towns. Estimates for London and Glasgow have 
shown that smoke in these cities is 2} domestic to 1 industrial 
and 34 domestic to 1 industrial respectively. The burning 
of every ton of raw coal in a domestic open grate has further been 
estimated to cause 10s. worth of damage in many areas. Evidently 
the town dweller must sacrifice his cheerful coal fire if he is 
to gain the benefit of a clear atmosphere.” 

But with all due respect to the author of this interesting 
report, the cheerfulness must not depart from us. There 
are various smokeless fuels, fully as cheerful as coal. What 
the Londoner should be debarred from is raw coal. 

But to return to the Report : 


“Tuat smoke from densely populated districts affects the 
clearness of the atmosphere throughout wide areas has been 

shown by the fact that visibility at Valentia, 
The on the S.W. of Ireland, has been found to 
be affected by smoke from industrial areas 350 
miles away.” The Research Committee refer to an apparatus, 


Damage Done 
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a description of which is about to be issued, for measuring 
sulphur in the air. Sir Frank Baines recently estimated that 
in the last 25 years sulphur has caused damage to buildings 
to the extent of £55,000,000 to £60,000,000. 

“* Records of ultra-violet light taken at Sheffield show that 
in November and December of 1929, no ultra-violet light at 
all was received in the middle of the city.” 

“A table showing the mean monthly deposits at about 
70 stations indicates that at 25 there were deposits at the 
rate of 300 tons or over per square mile during the year, while 
even the lowest deposits recorded are of the order of 100 tons 
per square mile per annum.” [Our italics.] 

These figures are not guesswork, but scientifically correct, 
and should be pondered by every citizen. They show an 
appalling wastefulness in our use of coal and a fearful neglect 
of the amenities of life. 


WE have commented elsewhere on the crime statistics and 
on the benefits possibly to be derived from some rather 
4 better organization of the police force. A 
ieee set. _ rearrangement of the work done by the guar- 
dians of law and order would, no doubt, 

ensure prompt punishment of crime. But a matter of 
greater interest is the why and wherefore of the growth of 
wrong-doing among young people. There is no doubt that 
serious offences are on the increase, and there has been 
much searching of the heart to know why this should be so. 
The matter is obviously related to unemployment, and this 
must be so, for the line of the old hymn, “ Satan finds some 
mischief still, for idle hands to do,” is not untrue because it 
is hackneyed. But there are other causes. One seems to 
be due to the dulness of modern work in an up-to-date factory 
or mill. Go to any of these and you will see men and women 
at tasks that only require neatness of hand and precision of 
movement—the same movement—all day long. No thought 
is required, no ingenuity, no imagination. There is, in fact, 
no adventure for the worker in modern industrial conditions. 
The English are an adventurous race, and here, we suggest, 
is one factor making for law-breaking. Then the modern 
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cant is all about independence. Children are told to be 
themselves, that the world is their oyster, that obedience is 
a thing belonging to another age. Punishments in schools 
are discouraged, and the parents of elementary school children 
are only too apt to urge them to defy their teachers. ‘“‘ You’re 
as good as ’im,” is the motto. The child grows up and learns 
to smoke his fag at street corners. Here he meets with 
political teaching. The English voter—and future voter— 
is flattered by all parties. ‘‘ The intelligent audience I see 
here,” says the candidate, addressing three youths and two 
flappers, and the candidate goes on to tell his hearers that 
they are of importance and that they must “see” that this, 
or the other, is done. Added to this, some political speakers 
deliberately invite their street audiences to “rise up” and 
take what belongs to them by rights, but is actually in other 
hands. Sensible young people, sensibly brought up, with 
parents to whom they can take their difficulties, are not 
affected by such an upbringing. But there are thousands, 
far from sensible, on whom the heady nonsense they imbibe 
has a very unfortunate effect. And from these, we suggest, 
come the new young criminals. The remedy is to bring them 
up more sensibly and not to talk such fearful nonsense to 
people who are evidently inclined to believe it. And, if 
possible, to counteract the dulness of factory work by giving 
the workers, out of hours, a more independent existence. 


WHEN Sir Donald Maclean, President of the Board of Educa- 
tion, introduced his estimates into the House of Commons 
on April 18, he rightly laid stress on the vast 
cost of education in this country, where it 
exceeds that of any other nation in the world. He indicated 
that a pause would be made before increases were asked for. 
We should hope so. No one supposes that our people are as 
well educated as the Germans or as cultured as the French, 
and yet the cost of our education, per head of population, 
vastly exceeds that of those countries. It would be as well, 
therefore, to consider the value to them, as well as to us, 
of the expensive education we are forcing upon the children 
of this country. The word education has many meanings. 


Education 
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In France it means having learned good behaviour, while 
the French use instruction for book learning and culture for 
intellectual acquirement. What we aim at in England appears 
to be instruction, and instruction only. This business of 
collecting children in large numbers and giving them, willy 
nilly, mass instruction is a new one, barely eighty years old. 
We do not yet know what the cost of it, in nervous strain, 
will be. Our rash fathers committed the country to this huge 
affair in the days of Victorian simplicity. What will be the 
outcome we do not know, but it would be as well if we 
studied the matter more closely, not in the interests of the 
teaching profession, but of the children. Certain things are 
easy to see. We are doing infinite damage to family life by 
failing to differentiate between good homes and bad and 
between town and country. It ought not to be beyond the 
powers of our local authorities to relax the school attendance 
upon reasonable demands of the parents. And country 
children, whe have gardens and fields to play in, should 
never be made to go to school until they are six. England is 
the only country in the world to insist on attendance at 
so early an age as five. A little humanity is wanted at the 
Board of Education. Two years ago the authorities wanted 
to drag the children off the barges, where they live with their 
parents, and cram them into schools. That scheme was 
defeated by a Press campaign. Now the “ humanitarian” 
and “ educational ’’ attack is launched against the training of 
child acrobats under the guise of the Children and Young 
Persons’ Bill. 


In this Bill, at present before Parliament, it is proposed that 
no child should learn anything, or train for anything, except 


in State schools, until he or she is 14. On the 
Young 


pee: folly of these large and tyrannical generalities, 

we have no space to dwell, but we should like 
to call attention to what is proposed. Acrobats, if they are to 
succeed, have to begin training very young ; long before they 
are 14, after 10 or 11, even, their muscles tend to cramp. 
The proposed measure, therefore, called forth an instant 
protest from British acrobats, a company of which, with their 
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children, offered to give a display in the House of Commons 
to prove that training of young children was not injurious to 
them. This offer was refused and the debate on the Bill 
enabled the faddists to have a go at circus education. This 
brought a protest to 7'he Times on April 13 from Lady Eleanor 
Smith, who, it will be remembered, has had special oppor- 
tunities for seeing circus people in their private lives. Feeling 
that her testimony would have the value of disinterestedness, 
as she had no personal axe to grind, Lady Eleanor gave it, as 
follows :— 

I have travelled with circuses both in England and on the Con- 
tinent. I am acquainted with many successful acrobats. During the 
course of numerous holidays spent with circuses and circus people I 
have not unnaturally seen much of circus children. I have watched 
them training—it would, indeed, have been difficult not to do so, since 
the circus child practises of his own sweet will from the time he gets up 
in the morning until the time he goes to bed at night. Those experienced 
gambols that so much disturb the excellent heart of the Duchess of 
Atholl appear to him rather in the light of an exciting game—a game 
that is shared by his mother, his father, and by all his friends. He is 
taught the splits, the “ flip-flap,”’ and the “ bender ”’ while his muscles 
are still flexible enough to acquire such vital knowledge quickly, easily 
without the inevitable pain and stiffness that would be his lot were he 
to wait a few years longer before beginning his acrobatic education. 
From personal observation I would say that he is bigger, stronger, more 
robust than are his social superiors, the children of cities ; he certainly 
seems to cry less often, possibly because circus parents are generally 
inclined to pet and indulge their sons and daughters. 


We have italicized, for the benefit of educationalists, the 
passage which describes the children’s eagerness to learn. 
When would a child be found repeating the multiplication 
tables for fun? Lady Eleanor ends with an appeal to the 
House of Commons and the country on behalf of the circus 
people she knows so well. They do not misuse their animals, 
they are a kindly folk. The “ busybodies” who would 
deprive an acrobat of early training would be displaying 
the “‘ very refinement of cruelty.” But we suspect that the 
busybodies will not mind being cruel as long as they can 
prevent a few more people from leading independent lives. 
We are up against our old acquaintance Gradgrind. He is an 
only too familiar type. 
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The elections for the Prussian Parliament took place on 
April 24. The final figures are not in as we go to press, 
f but those before us show that Herr Hitler 
aca appears to have had considerable success, 
although he has not achieved a majority over 
all parties. The Communists have made gains as well. 
This double success of Hitler and Communists is not so 
surprising as it may seem. Our enterprising French 
contemporary, [Illustration has recently published very 
interesting photographs of German Delegates at Geneva 
hob-nobbing with Lunarcharsky and Litvinoff. The con- 
junction should be noted. 
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GREAT BRITAIN AND FRANCE 


We are privileged to print the following article from one of the 
most influential publicists in France, Monsieur André Chaumeix, 
Editor of the Débats and a member of the French Academy. 


In recent times, the National Review has been among the first 
to draw the attention of the public to the utility of the 
Franco-British Entente in maintaining peace in Europe. A 
few days before his death, Leo Maxse, the eminent 
Editor of the Review, who will be greatly missed, published 
an article on the subject, which roused great interest. French 
readers were deeply touched by it, and the Paris papers were 
lavish in its praise. 

As an ardent partisan of a friendship between France 
and England, who has unceasingly endeavoured to foster 
it in the Journal des Débats and in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes, I feel it an honour and a pleasure to explain 
my views on the problem of the Entente in the National 
Review. The future of the two countries depends on 
it, as well as the future of the whole Western civilisation. 

History goes to prove that the friendship between France 
and Great Britain has always been favourable, not only to 
our two nations, but to Europe in its entirety. Edward VII 
thought so, and managed—through many difficult years, by 
sheer strength of will, and with great skill—to bring his 
political designs to a successful end. During twelve years— 
from 1902 to 1914—the Entente maintained the peace, and 
helped to steer clear through the shallows of Tangiers, Agadir 
and Scutari, and if the Entente proved unable to prevent the 
conflict in 1914, it is because there exists so far no means of 
stopping a strong people—like the German people—who 
mean to go to war. 

A great many documents establish the fact that Germany 
had decided to attack her neighbours. Quite recently, 
M. Camille Barrére, the French Ambassador, disclosed the con- 
fidences made by Admiral von Tirpitz to M. Luzzatti in 1904. 
These confidences show that Germany was, from that time on, 
resolved to bring about hostilities shortly after 1912, by which 
date her military power should be at its zenith. 

So strong, however, was the world-wide influence of the 
Entente, that Germany might have hesitated had she known 
that England would go to war. But Germany thought other- 
wise, because she doubted the honour of Great Britain. She 
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did not realise that, animated by this sentiment just as much 
as by her interests, Great Britain could not tolerate the 
violation of Belgium. 

At any rate, the Entente—which had safeguarded peace 
throughout twelve years—saved the world during the War. 
Other nations came in later with useful assistance, but it was 
England’s intervention which was decisive, and that is what 
France will never forget. 

Since the Armistice, all those who believe that the friend- 
ship between France and England is a power for good have 
seen this friendship wane with sadness. Germany has 
understood that only the Entente, which made her lose the 
War, could prevent her from resuming her ambitions of 
dominating Europe. Therefore, German diplomacy—which 
is very obstinate, and knows how to make use of 
powerful propaganda, has done everything in her power to 
prevent France and England from drawing closer. She has 
succeeded, but not alone. She has frequently been helped by 
French and English statesmen. During the last fourteen 
years, many errors have been committed on both sides of the 
Channel. Whenever there has been an effort to establish 
a closer collaboration between the two countries, the effort 
has failed. This happened in 1925 before Locarno, in 1929 
at the time of the projected Naval Agreement, and quite 
recently at the London Conference. 

In order to annihilate every effort towards a closer under- 
standing, a general theory has been invented. This theory 
maintains that the day for diplomatic agreements has gone 
by. Henceforth the future demands another policy—the 
policy called International Co-operation. It may happen that 
in some far-off day there will be an European Federation—a 
collaboration between all the States, for the welfare of the 
future world. But to-day, just as there exists no international 
language, no international currency, no international stamp 
even, there exists no international brain, no thought or 
policy that is international. There are countries, states, each 
with their traditions, their needs, and their interests, and all 
they can do is to get into touch with one another. Those 
whose pre-occupations are the same can come to an under- 
standing, working one with the other, and by following 
recognised diplomatic rules, they can hope to overcome the 
difficulties which arise. 

Experience has shown that the big international reunions 
—which have been so numerous during the last ten years— 
have never been able to achieve anything of any value, or of 
any staying power. The world is in a worse turmoil in 1932 
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than it was in 1920, just after the war; in a worse turmoil 
than it was in 1914, when Germany provoked the conflict. 
Why ? 

Butane every big international meeting reveals that 
there exists no common thought ; interests are conflicting, and 
there is no one to take the lead. All invariably results in 
confusion. Europe cannot dispense with a lead. We believe 
that only the Entente can provide this direction in the interest 
of universal peace. The Entente—were it to come to an end 
—would be replaced in a few years by Germany, who would 
rule over Europe. We can predict that this would prove as 
harmful to England as to France, perhaps more so. The 
Franco-British Entente’s supremacy in Europe in agreement 
with Belgium and in agreement with Italy, would not prove 
more tyrannical in the future than in the past. The Entente 
is not aimed against Germany. Germany is a great country— 
hardworking and inventive—capable of playing a consider- 
able part in the world. But her philosophy is dangerous, and 
her ambition inspires dread. If she is not restrained by some 
power that she respects, and which will give her the poise 
she needs, she may well embark on enterprises most fatal 
to general peace, and which will prove disastrous to the small 
nations. The Franco-British Entente has always shown 
itself to be humane, moderate, working ever for the common 
good, for the peaceful organisation of the world, its aim has 
been to attain an ideal of civilisation handed down to them 
by antiquity and by Christianity, and to uphold the dignity 
of the white race. 

Can any obstacle be raised against a closer union between 
France and Britain? None whatever. There is no serious 
clash of interests. All their disputes were settled long ago. 
France, like England, possesses all she wishes for ; she desires 
nothing, she conceals no adventurous designs. France, like 
England, wants to work, to feed her inhabitants, to improve 
their prospects, both morally and materially, and to help to 
perfect all classes of society. The two countries are only 
divided by misunderstandings. I am not referring to the 
absurd rumours which have been rife on both sides of the 
Channel, to the harmful reports of France’s wealth, the 


_ references to sums exacted from the British Army during the 


War, nor am I alluding to the alliance between business men 
in England and Germany directed against France. 

No Englishman of any culture has attached any import- 
ance to these grotesque rumours. No Frenchman gifted with 
any reasoning power has ever believed that London wanted 
to take orders from Berlin. But there do exist two serious 
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subjects of controversy: reparations and security. The 
Entente will be re-established as soon as England and France 
succeed in seeing eye to eye on these two questions. These 
two difficulties ought to be threshed out. England and France 
should come to an explanation, frankly and confidently : no 
one in either country has anything to hide. The reduced sums 
which Germany owes to France are of two kinds: The larger 
sum is destined to repay America, the lesser (30 millions per 
annum) comes to France. This means that the solution of 
the reparation problem rests with America. If America 
wishes to be paid, it is indispensable that Germany should 
pay. It would be immoral for France to be obliged to pay 
America, and for Germany to be relieved of the duty of 
paying France. It would, moreover, be impossible without 
bringing about certain ruin, which would, in its turn, entail a 
general upheaval. As to the other—the lesser sum—Germany 
can pay it easily. Compared to Germany’s full budget (about 
725 million pounds) it is insignificant. If Germany refuses to 
pay, France will be forced to find the equivalent ; for instance, 
the period of administration of the Sarre by the Society of 
Nations will have to be prolonged. 

But France cannot possibly yield on this point, not only 
for the amount of money entailed—which is slight—but on 
account of the principle. The reparations signify that Ger- 
many provoked the War, and must pay the damages. Were 
she to be totally dispensed from paying, she would maintain 
that the Peace Treaty had no longer any raison détre. She 
might say that she would no longer respect any of its clauses. 
She might declare that she considered herself justified in 
claiming her colonies from England, Eupen and Malmedy 
from Belgium, Silesia from Poland, the Trentino from Italy 
on behalf of Austria. A general upheaval would be the result, 
and wars for certain, or the whole of Europe would be in 
chains. France is not pursuing a material advantage by 
fighting for the principle of reparations. She is upholding a 
moral principle, the honouring of signatures, and the respect 
for treaties which are the guarantees of peace for all. The 
future of the whole world is dependent on the problem of 
security. We have only to isolate it from all the projects 
which have rendered it intricate, and which have confused the 
issues, to make it quite clear. What did the Governments 
who made out the Peace Treaty in 1919 want? What do 
they want to-day ? They wanted above all to save the world 
from a recurrence of the terrific tragedy of 1914. 

Marshal Foch often said to me: “ Our supreme duty is 
to prevent a new war. The sure way to do this exists. It is 
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for England and France to keep watch over the Rhine. As 
long as they do so, there will be peace in Europe.” 

The idea was so sound, its obviousness so strongly im- 
pressed itself on the minds of all, that in 1919, when President 
Wilson discarded the project of keeping watch over the 
Rhine, it was considered just and necessary to find a guarantee 
destined to preserve the territorial integrity of France, and 
also, at the same time, to safeguard Europe. England it was 
who conceived the pact of guarantee, and she made President 
Wilson accept it. According to this pact, England and 
America declared themselves to be guardians of the Rhine 
frontier, and undertook to fight side by side with France 
should this frontier be violated. 

The English scheme was momentous. It really constituted 
a promise of lasting peace. Clemenceau understood it sojwell 
that he made it an absolute condition of the Treaty. He refused 
to sign the Treaty of Versailles as long as President Wilson 
would not approve of the Pact of Guarantee proposed by 
England. President Wilson signed it, and England, by a 
solemn act, marked all the import of this pact. Whereas she 
had always kept clear of all engagements on the Continent, 
she felt the Pact of Guarantee was a safeguard for all. 
Unanimously the House of Commons gave its approval. 
France cherishes the memory of this historic vote, which 
was an expression of sentiment as well as of political 
views. 

We know how things turned out later on. The American 
Senate refused to fulfil their President’s promises. They 
refused to ratify the treaty. The Pact of Guarantee was not 
even discussed. England considered that the withdrawal of 
the United States had freed her from keeping to her word. 
The whole peace organisation was thus amputated, deprived 
of its main guarantee. France, whose vital need had been 
recognised, was stripped of her security. She received nothing 
in exchange. At that moment, she would have been justified 
in declaring that she would take back her liberty, since the 
primordial promise on which her security depended had not 
been kept. Nothing was offered to her. She had been dis- 
appointed and even deeply wronged. She claimed nothing. 
The only thing remaining for her to do was to look after her 
own defence. She showed the greatest moderation. She 
agreed to leave Mayence five years sooner than stipulated in 
the Treaty, although her line of defence was not organised. 
She reduced her armaments of her own accord. She has 
adopted one year conscription. She has only kept on the 
smallest possible army. Many, who have no tendencies 
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towards imperialism, and who can keep a calm outlook, 
consider that France has made far too radical reductions, and 
that she will be obliged, in the near future, to make a fresh 
military law, so as not to find herself below the German 
standard. 

This is the real situation, which explains why in France 
all those who are familiar with politics consider that the dis- 
armament projects are irrational and dangerous. What 
would England say if, in 1919, she had been promised that 
France and America would for ever protect Belgium, and if 
in 1932 these two countries had announced that they would 
not keep their promise, and that England must disarm? 
What would England say if in 1919, several Powers had 
promised to guarantee the safety of the Suez Canal, and if 
in 1932 they had retracted their promise and had at the same 
time demanded that England should withdraw her troops? 

The fact that the Society of Nations is only a moral force, 
and possesses no working authority renders France’s situation 
even more precarious. Only the Great Powers could have 
provided the Society at Geneva with the practical means of 
inflicting penalties which it lacks ; they have always refused 
to do so. Under these conditions a country like France—who 
has an open frontier, and who has so often been invaded— 
cannot give up her army without exposing herself to mortal 
peril, for, in the actual state of the world, her army is her 
sole guarantee of safety. 

There is more to be said. The existence of the French 
Army—just like the existence of the British Navy, are essen- 
tial to enforcing peace in general. The United States are far 
away, and have made dazzlingly clear their desire to keep 
away from European concerns. Therefore, who is to maintain 
order in Europe ? Who is to suppress upheavals, aggressions, 
war itself ? The British Fleet and the French Army. Neither 
of these nations desires to use them against anyone. But 
these forces render secure the rights of the nations. We 
need only wonder what would happen if they were no longer 
to exist, to feel convinced of this. 

We even believe that Germany will only transform herself 
so long as she knows that she has to reckon with the Entente. 
Actually Germany is imbued with the desire to resume the 
position she had in 1914. England and France believed they 
were fostering her evolution towards pacifism by making 
concessions. The result has been exactly the opposite. Franco- 
British policy has consisted in treating Germany as though 
her conceptions of right, of treaties, of morals, were the same 
as theirs. This is a mistake. Germany has her own philosophy. 
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She has not been moulded in the same classic and Christian 
cast as have the Anglo-Saxon and the Latin races. She has 
other gods whom she worships with a fierce devotion, not 
lacking in nobility. The day will come, no doubt, when she 
will desire to collaborate in the organisation of an Europe 
wherein she will have the right to take a foremost place. 
To-day, she is still haunted by dreams of German domination. 
She needs long years in which to reflect, before she can modify 
her views and her ambitions, and substitute the more humane 
ideals of co-operation and collaboration to that of supremacy. 
To-day, this better future is in danger. It is the Entente 
who must mount vigilant guard over the threshold. Only 
thus will the difficult years be tided over. The question of the 
Franco-British Entente is therefore a moral one, and also a 
political one. Politically, France and England are sufficiently 
strong to defend their essential interests. Morally, they are 
responsible for the peace and the tranquillity of the world, 
of the Europe of the future, which cannot live without them, 
and which can only develop with their help. 

These ideas are current among the élite in France, who 
know their history, who have a deep friendship for England, 
and who admire her culture and all she stands for in the 
scheme of the universe. These ideas—it is said—have been 
somewhat set aside in Great Britain, and that is what France 
finds it difficult to understand. She often has had the im- 
pression that England was behaving as though a very far-off 
past was fresh in her memory, whereas a past—far less remote 
—was already forgotten. 

English statesmen have seemed to reason as though they 
still feared Napoleon, who died a century ago. They do not 
appear to understand that to-day it is imperialism which is a 
menace to the liberty of the world. Imperialism is Prussian- 
ism. In France, there is no political party nor a single 
individual who is not deeply and sincerely imbued with the 
desire for peace. In Germany there is no party, no individual, 
who does not want to destroy the treaties which are the very 


- foundation of peace. And that is serious. A German—who 


is sincerely pacifist, and who cannot, therefore, live in his 
country—Professor Féerster, one day wrote these words full 
of deep meaning: “ It is a mistake to wish to be reconciled 
to Germany until Germany is reconciled to Truth.” 

Although for the last twelve years, France has had to 
submit to pressure from England in international affairs, 
France has not lost confidence in Britain’s friendship. She 
has made heavy sacrifices as regards Reparations because 
these sacrifices—heavy as they have been—were only mone- 
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tary. But when it comes to security, she can make no further 
sacrifices. It is a question of “ To be or not to be”! 

She wants to be sufficiently strong, and she knows that 
thereby she is defending not only her own life and liberty, 
but the life and liberty of the new Europe. The agreement 
between France and England on security is an act decisive 
not only for the relations between the two countries, but also 
for the future of peace. 

England has the honour of counting among her most 
illustrious sons a great poet, the greatest living writer, one of 
the finest geniuses of all literature: Rudyard Kipling. He 
is not only an inspired songster of the British Empire and of 
modern civilisation, he is a prophet who before, during and 
after the War, has said everything that is to be said on the 
great drama which shook Europe to her foundations. He has 
expressed with passion and energy everything that the lessons 
of the past have taught us, and that anxiety for the future 
inspires. He has said, in unforgettable words, all that France 
and England can accomplish together. He has shown them as 
two people who often clashed in a far-off past, but who have 
learnt to know and love one another. These two gallant 
races—like two knights—must go forth to fight for Liberty, 
for Morality, in short, for the Civilisation of the West. 

“Ere men knew our tongues apart, our own task was known, 


Each to mould the other’s fate as he wrought his own, 
To this end we stirred mankind till all Earth was ours.” 


And again : 


“Eager toward the known delight, equally we strove, 
Each the other’s mystery, terror, need and love.” 


And finally : 


“Listen, count and close again, wheeling girth to girth, 
In the linked and steadfast guard set for peace on earth!” 


ANDRE CHAUMEIX, 


del Académie Francaise. 


[ 


THE MILNER PERIOD IN SOUTH AFRICA 


[This lecture was delivered on April 25th at the meeting of the 
Royal Empire Society, whose Gold Medal has recently been 
awarded to Mr. Headlam for ‘“‘The Milner Papers.’’| 


THE recent publication of the Ist volume of the Milner 
Papers affords material and occasion for a new valuation 
of the Milner Period in South Africa. From a literary point 
of view, that book is an endeavour to write a new form of 
biography. It is not cast in the usual form, in which the 
biographer regales the public with his own views on things 
in general, and dissects his victim for their edification, or 
else buries him with a dull and pompous funeral oration. 
By that method judgment is passed or plea entered, and then, 
years afterwards—as in the case of Charlotte Bronté, for 
instance—evidence is dribbled out and the whole original 
verdict has to be reconsidered and altered. The Milner 
Papers, on the contrary, attempt to reveal a great man’s 
mind and character through his own written words and his 
own actions. 

They set out, through his written correspondence, letters, 
public and private, diaries written from day to day, docu- 
ments official and semi-official, the thoughts and ideas, 
suggestions and decisions, of a great administrator and 
statesman, with the object of showing the reactions of a 
man of singularly brilliant mind and noble character to the 
problems which he was called upon to face and to settle. 

That is the main personal interest of the book. But 
apart from that, there is an abiding and even more important 
historical aspect of the papers which have thus been published. 
Of course, the wisdom or desirability of publishing historical 
papers which have in them, of necessity, at least the germs 
of controversy, is bound to meet with some challenge. 
Personally, I am always on the side of the Angels in that 
matter—the Recording Angels, I mean. I hold very strongly 
that in political affairs, so long as you refrain from publishing, 
not only a statement of facts, but also documentary evidence 
by which those facts may be tested and substantiated, you 
leave the field open to denial and misrepresentation. ‘The 
way to scotch a lie, is to publish the truth. And the way to 
make the truth prevail, is by publishing the evidence in 
support of it. 

Till you do that, or its equivalent in serious matters, 
your opponents have it all their own way. ‘Truth is great, 
but it must be given a chance if it is to prevail. Misrepre- 
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sentation and misunderstanding, whether wilful or well- 
intentioned, have had it their own way with the Milner period 
in South Africa now for thirty years. I do not think that 
anybody ought to complain if documentary proof of the facts 
is now given to the world, and people are placed in a position 
in which it can base an intelligent judgment upon them. 
When that can be done, the truth is bound to prevail. It 
filters down from the published document to the expert 
historian, and from the expert historian to the text book of 
the schools, and from the schools into the mind and soul 
of the people. Enemy propaganda is killed. 

As with ideas and political history, so it is with material 
things. If you know what happened to Captain Kidd’s 
treasure, you will not finance an expedition to the West 
Indies to find it. If you know what happened to the missing 
millions of Ex-President Kruger, you will not lose your lives 
and money in attempts to salvage it in African waters, or 
waste your time digging for it on the veldt. I think the 
documents published in the Colonial State Papers show pretty 
clearly how Kidd’s treasure was disposed of, and how stories 
of buried treasure were for obvious reasons deliberately 
circulated. I think that Vol. II. of the Milner Papers will 
prove equally convincing as to the disposal of the State 
Chest of the S.A.R. 

The problems which Milner had to face when Mr. 
Chamberlain appointed him Governor of the Cape Colony 
and High Commissioner of H.M. Dominions in South Africa, 
were not of his making, nor of Mr. Chamberlain’s. Nor of 
Rhodes’, nor of the Jameson Raid. They were not of recent 
origin. They dated back to 1881, and before. 

The act of magnanimity, by which Gladstone’s Govern- 
ment, after the Boer success at Majuba Hill, had granted to 
the Transvaal complete self-government subject to the 
suzerainty of the British Crown, upon Kruger’s definite 
promise that there should be no difference between Boer 
and British subjects, had not had the hoped-for effect. 

On the contrary, by the retrocession, whilst loyal British 
subjects were filled with a bitter sense of humiliation and 
resentment, the Dutch farmers were inspired with contempt 
for a nation they thought they had conquered, and with 
confidence in their power to push the British into the sea. 
The victory of the embattled farmers converted a caste 
into a Nation. And a tremendous stimulus had been given 
to the spirit of Dutch Afrikander Nationalism, and with it 
to the ambition which had been inherited from Piet Retief 
and Andries Pretorius. 
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That ambition formulated, extended and proclaimed in 
pamphlet, press and pulpit by the propaganda of the 
Afrikander Bond was “the excision of the British ulcer,”’ 
as it was termed, “the exclusion of the British usurper,” 
acquisition of the whole of South Africa, from the Zambesi 
to the Cape, for Dutch Afrikandom. It involved, of course, 
a clash with British interests, and the breaking of the Con- 
ventions of 1881 and 1884. It involved also, a clash or agree- 
ment with Germany. At the same time Great Britain, 
stimulated by the advent of other European Powers on the 
scene in a scramble for Colonies on the sub-continent, and 
urged forward by the driving power of Cecil Rhodes, had 
entered upon a new phase of intensive expansion. 

Rhodes was working for a federated union of self-govern- 
ing States administering their own affairs, under the British 
flag ; Kruger for a Dutch Republic under its own flag, which, 
as Rhodes plainly saw, would soon have become a vassal 
of Germany. The duel between these two great protagonists 
began. It was a duel for expansion, north, east and west, 
which developed into a duel of race. Rhodes won the day, 
and the expansion of the Transvaal was prohibited in fact, 
as it had been all along by the conditions of the Conventions 
which guaranteed its independence. 

Kruger had at first pursued his ambitions without a 
sixpence in the Treasury. But, curiously enough, both he 
and his great antagonist were destined to draw the wealth 
needed for the prosecution of their plans from the same 
source. 

Gold was discovered on the Rand. The result was a 
great influx of foreigners into the Transvaal, mostly British 
subjects. Their industry converted a practically bankrupt 
state into a wealthy one. President Brand, of the Orange 
Free State, advised Kruger, by making them his friends and 
admitting them to citizenship, to secure the independence 
of his Republic, but Kruger and his burghers chose to take 
the line of maintaining an exclusive Boer political oligarchy. 
He began to arm the State, and to angle for the support 
of European countries in an attempt to throw off British 
suzerainty, an end which he had steadily pursued ever since 
the conclusion of the Convention of 1881. 

Thus, whilst in the British Colony of the Cape, Dutch 
and English enjoyed equal rights and self-government, in 
the Boer Republic British subjects were practically excluded 
from representation. Thanks to that equality at the Cape, 
the Bond was in a position to dictate the policy of whatever 
government might be in power, and it used its position to 
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support the Transvaal government, which was the centre of 
anti-British policy. Moreover, the South African Republic 
had recently entered into an offensive and defensive alliance 
with the Orange Free State, an alliance which could only be 
directed against Great Britain, with whom the Free State 
had not and could not have any quarrel whatever, except 
of its own making. 

Such was the position when Milner was sent to South 
Africa. The British Government was, of course, aware of 
the danger which threatened from a State openly arming, 
with acknowledged ambitions ; a State in which the adminis- 
tration was corrupt, inefficient and largely in the hands of 
foreigners ; a State within which a large population of British 
subjects, paying nine-tenths of the taxation, were without 
any political rights whatsoever. 

But the British Government hoped that by a policy of 
patience, combined with the aid of the progressive Dutch 
citizens of the Transvaal itself, they might yet obtain such 
concessions on behalf of the British subjects resident there 
as would gradually enable them to work reform from within. 
Such was the policy which Milner was sent to South Africa 
to pursue. The correspondence published in the Milner 
Papers, revealing the inmost thoughts of Milner and his 
Chief at the Colonial Office and his considered policy, 
establishes beyond cavil that this was so, and that the 
suggestion that it had been determined to force a war in 
order to annex the Transvaal is absolutely false. Equally 
it shows that the crisis, which presently arose, was not 
engineered by a capitalist clique working for war, but was the 
product of grievances, which had become intolerable, and 
from which all hope of alleviation at the hands of the ruling 
Boer oligarchy had finally disappeared. Capitalists, indeed, 
went out of their way to discourage the agitation of the 
Uitlanders. 

Milner’s administration in South Africa may be divided 
into three periods, the Appeal to Reason, the Appeal to 
Arms, and Reconstruction. During the first phase, which 
we may call the moral struggle, Milner honestly and patiently 
endeavoured to put into execution the policy of conciliation 
upon which Chamberlain and he had agreed. Chamberlain 
would then have been content with even the minimum 
extension of the franchise for the Uitlanders, plus municipal 
self-government for Johannesburg. The appeal to reason 
failed. Milner was at length forced to realise that Kruger, 
as he himself had often enough declared, would yield nothing : 
and that his burghers were as recalcitrant as himself. “‘ Your 
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rights,” he had contemptuously exclaimed to a deputation 
of Americans, ‘‘ You will get them over my dead body.” 
He was re-elected President in 1898 by an overwhelming 
majority over the Progressive candidate. 

Milner perceived, too, that the leaders of the Afrikander 
Bond at the Cape were determined to support the South 
African Republic in its ambition to become the dominant 
military power in South Africa, because their governing 
loyalty was to the idea of establishing the predominance of 
the Dutch Afrikander race. For that reason, whatever they 
might: admit in private, they were in public even ready, at 
the Cape, to assert by Ministerial Minute that the adminis- 
tration of justice in the Transvaal left nothing to be desired. 

It was only after the better part of a year of patience 
and tactful approach to Kruger directly and indirectly through 
the Bond leaders, that Milner came to these conclusions. 
He realised then that either concessions must be forced by 
diplomatic action backed by force of arms, or that Great 
Britain must abandon her position as the Paramount Power 
in South Africa. To Milner, who had dedicated, consciously 
and deliberately, all his life and great gifts to the cause of 
Imperial unity, the choice was never in doubt. For with 
him the union of South Africa under the British flag was as 
vital an issue as it had been with the leaders of British 
Colonial policy ever since the days of Grey and Carnarvon. 
He gave warning of the true state of affairs, first to South 
Africans in his speech at Graaf Reinet, and then to the world 
in his famous despatch of May 4th. Chamberlain did his 
utmost to avoid war. Milner met Kruger at the Bloemfontein 
Conference in a desperate endeavour to effect a peaceful 
settlement by obtaining concessions of the franchise for 
foreign residents. Kruger met him with obviously inadequate 
offers of illusory concessions to be made as part of a bargain 
which would involve the recognition of the Transvaal as 
a Sovereign International State with the right to form alliances 
with foreign Powers. 

In view of the intensive arming of the Republic, and the 
exceedingly militant tone of the burghers, Milner foresaw 
the probable end. He did his utmost to ensure that Great 
Britain should not be caught napping, and that the timely 
despatch of reinforcements should demonstrate her deter- 
mination to the Boers, and reassure the loyalists in the British 
Colonies. We know what happened. When the Boers 
declared war in October, the reinforcements of three batteries, 
promised in June, had not arrived. So anxious had the 
British Cabinet been to avoid the appearance of bullying 
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the little Republic ; so difficult had some Ministers found it 
to believe that the Boers would once again resort to arms. 
Only the arrival of reinforcements from India in the nick of 
time, and unforeseen delays in the mobilisation of the Boers, 
saved Natal from being overrun and annexed by the 
Republics. 

Milner knew that the Empire would be called upon 
to meet the greatest strain which had been put upon it since 
the Indian Mutiny. But no one could have foreseen the 
appalling series of military blunders which followed ; the 
tactical ineptitude displayed by General Buller, and his 
still more serious failures to co-operate with Lord Roberts 
or to press home his advantage when, for instance, he had 
the Boer army at his mercy after the relief of Ladysmith. 
The effect of those blunders, combined with the magnificent 
courage, determination, and endurance of the Boers, was 
to prolong the war beyond all reason or probability, and to 
add enormously to the material damage inflicted upon the 
country. 

The question fought out by the South African War 
was, then, whether the military hegemony of the South African 
Republic and its ally the Orange Free State, involving the 
predominance of Dutch Afrikander Nationalism, was to 
prevail, or whether Great Britain was to retain her position 
as the Paramount Power. The fundamental point on which 
the issue was joined was, whether British subjects throughout 
the Empire were entitled to equality of treatment and the 
right of self-government. 

The verdict of the stricken field went in favour of the 
British Empire. The corollary of that decision was that 
British ideals of civilisation, and of the proper treatment of 
natives, should prevail, rather than those of the Voortrekkers. 
What were those British ideals as applied to South Africa ? 
During the preceding thirty years, they had been formulated 
and acted upon in the Cape Colony and Natal, as in Canada. 
It was a policy of union, of self-government, of toleration and 
equality. The British Empire stood, not for racial monopoly, 
but for the political and social equality of white inhabitants 
without distinction of race, and for equality of white and 
black before the Law. It stood for the development of each 
community, through representative government, to responsible 
government, which was granted so soon as, and sometimes, 
it may be thought, even before, sufficient experience had 
been gained in the art and responsibilities of self-government. 
Beyond that, it aimed at the unification of South Africa 
through Federation, under the egis of the British flag, partly 
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in order to put an end to the waste and friction of inter- 
colonial jealousies and conflicting trade interests, which in 
South Africa, as in the American Colonies, had retarded the 
progress of the several States ; partly as the necessary pre- 
liminary towards the acceptance and enforcement of a uniform 
and humane policy towards the native races. 

It is sometimes said to-day that the South African war 
was fought needlessly and in vain. Needlessly and in vain ? 
The answer, I suppose, will be governed partly by the con- 
sideration whether the reversal of Milner’s policy, when the 
Liberal Government came into office in 1906, has been justified 
by events, and whether the political power entrusted to the 
Dutch electoral majority has been well and fairly used for 
promoting union and reconciliation, for maintaining equality 
of treatment and opportunity as between the two white 
races, and for fostering humane treatment of the natives 
and a wise, uniform method of civilisation adapted to their 
needs and qualities. 

But whatever the verdict may be on that point, there 
are other considerations which may reassure those who try 
to look at these matters from the detached point of view of 
the historian, that the war was not fought in vain. In the 
first place the Union of South Africa was the immediate 
result of the war. Geographically one, South Africa had been 
split up into opposing units, largely owing to the vacillations 
of policy imposed by British party government. Union 
could never have been achieved without the war. Secondly, 
it was a war in which the self-governing Dominions of the 
British Empire ranged themselves on the side of the Mother 
Country, and for the first time fought in the cause of a united 
Empire against the threat of dismemberment, and the 
collapse of. the whole fabric of which they formed parts. 
By so doing, they not only helped greatly to preserve it, 
but themselves took a forward step in their political status 
and relation to that Empire. 

And, lastly, though the lessons learned in the field were 
bitter and humiliating, they were taken to heart. The 
deficiencies were realised of an army which had been given 
no proper training in the field, and which had no special 
staff for the conduct of war. Those deficiencies were remedied 
by the expert soldiers and serious civilians who took the task 
in hand. They were charged to do so by a nation which had 
not only poured forth its treasure in a big overseas war, 
but had taken its share in the fighting side by side with the 
ranks of the professional army. The lessons so learned, and 
the reforms instituted during the next few years beyond all 
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shadow of doubt saved Great Britain and the world from a 
German triumph in 1914. 

In spite of early checks, to those who knew the real 
character of the British people at home and overseas, and 
their immense strength, the result of the war was always a 
foregone conclusion. Even in the blackest moments of the 
Black Week of December, 1899, Chamberlain, Milner and 
Selborne were turning their thoughts to the problems of 
reconstruction and the civil administration of the new Colonies. 
Already it was decided that the High Commissioner should 
leave the Cape and become the first Governor of the Trans- 
vaal Colony. The Boers were to be granted self-government 
as soon as it could safely be entrusted to them. An interim 
Crown Colony Government, it was thought, should be granted 
to the annexed Colonies, to be followed in due time by 
responsible government, Large sums were to be provided by 
Great Britain for reconstruction and compensation. No 
attempt was to be made to force Federation, but the oppor- 
tunity might be used for bringing about a Customs, railway, 
and postal union. 

When peace was declared, there were all the difficult 
questions of repatriation of refugees and Boer prisoners, 
and the application of the sums, provided with unprecedented 
generosity by Great Britain, for the compensation of sufferers 
from the war, British and Boer alike, and the resettlement 
of the farmers. Milner recognised, what was not quite so 
obvious at home, that his greatest work remained to be 
done. The most important and lasting work of Frederick 
the Great and Napoleon was done, not in war, but in peace 
after war. 

Milner, helped by a staff of able and enthusiastic young 
men, many of whom have since become well-known through- 
out the Empire, and by very able and experienced Lieutenant- 
Governors, Sir Arthur Lawley, Sir Walter Hely Hutchinson, 
Sir Harry Wilson, and Sir Hamilton Goold-Adams, worked 
with almost incredible intensity at his enormous task. He 
did not expect to complete it “ without a smash,” as he put 
it. ‘‘ One will make oneself impossibly unpopular, if one 
does one’s duty,” he wrote. It was with this clear recognition 
of the fate in store for him that he resisted the pressure which 
Balfour put upon him in 1902, and refused the office of 
Colonial Secretary. He chose to return to South Africa 
to complete his task, the reward for which he so plainly 
foresaw, rather than leave the burden to others. He chose, 
as always, to do his duty as he saw it. 

He inaugurated a system of free education in the new 
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Colonies, with the aid of experts, men such as Mr. E. B. 
Sargant and Sir Fabian Ware; irrigation of the poor soil 
of the Transvaal with the aid of Sir William Willcox, brought 
from Egypt; and the application of science to agriculture 
by experts brought from all over the world. Five millions 
were expended on railway extension, and the inter-colonial 
advisory committee was instituted, a step towards unification. 
But the two weightiest problems of all were land settlement 
and finance. 

The settlement of the land, and the promotion of emigra- 
tion of good farmers from Great Britain and the other parts 
of the Empire were the keynotes of Milner’s policy from the 
first. From the first he insisted upon the necessity of 
establishing British settlers upon the land to ensure against 
a recurrence of disorder, and that the racial cleavage should 
not go wholly along the lines of country Dutch and British 
industrial population of the towns. As Lord Durham had 
done in the case of Canada, he insisted that responsible 
government must await the establishment of a population 
with some experience of free institutions and clean justice 
and an electorate which had had time to settle down and to 
learn to differ on other than racial lines. For the same reason, 
he was anxious to secure the suspension of the Cape Con- 
stitution, because self-government meant parties, and if 
elections were held at once on party lines, they would be 
fought on the old issues of Afrikander versus Loyalist, and all 
the old racial bitterness would be renewed and redoubled. 
Dis aliter visum. 

Milner steered the country through the enormous diffi- 
culties of a financial crisis, as only perhaps he, with his 
great financial experience and genius, could have done— 
difficulties accentuated by years of drought and pest which 
rendered the settlement of the land doubly difficult. In 
the end it was plainly evident that all the schemes of recon- 
stitution, and with them the hope of attracting the better 
class of British emigrant must depend upon the resources 
which could only be supplied by getting the one great industry 
of the country into working order again. 

But the gold production of the Rand depended upon 
adequate supplies of native labour. Such supplies, owing 
to the increased employment of natives on the railways 
and during the war, were not forthcoming in South Africa. 
The gold lay unwon in the reefs, the stamps stood idle. 
The importation of Asiatic labour under definite limitations 
of employment and safeguards was decided upon. No 
doubt Chinese labour saved the financial situation from 
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collapse, and with it the schemes of reconstruction then in 
progress. But it proved a good electioneering cry, and the 
Liberal Party in England made the most of it. When that 
party came into power in 1906, a carefully thought-out 
interim constitution, which Milner and Lyttelton at the 
Colonial Office had prepared as an intermediate stage between 
the granting of responsible government to the two new Colonies 
was thrown overboard. Responsible government was granted, 
in a rush of anti-Imperialism ; party government following 
the lines of racial division was revived; and within three 
years of Lord Milner’s retirement in 1905, the Orange Free 
State and the Cape Colony were dominated by Bond and 
Boer parliamentary majorities, and in the Transvaal the 
British vote was split. 

So the Milner period in South Africa came to an end 
with a complete political volte-face, both in England 
and South Africa. But when Milner sailed, he left 
behind him a priceless legacy of high ideals to the country 
he had served so well, in the stupendous labour and self- 
sacrificing single-mindedness with which he had pursued, 
fearlessly and consistently, a policy which was a continuation 
of that of Grey, Carnarvon, and Frere. He had fought a 
long battle for genuine constitutional freedom within each 
State, leading on to Federal Union within the Empire. No 
doubt he had made mistakes, mistakes it may be of policy, 
certainly mistakes, if we are to count them as such, in taking 
steps which in a wholly reasonable world would have been 
accepted as wise, but which offered irresistible temptation 
to the meaner sort of politician. He made mistakes, I 
suppose. He said so, and he ought to know. But it is only 
the very little mind which fixes on the faults or failures of 
the great, and magnifies them to the exclusion of the whole. 
It is one of the least lovely manifestations of the spirit of 
niet times that that attitude commands considerable popu- 
arity. 

It takes all sorts to make a Colony, a state, an Empire. 
But I think it is no small thing that Great Britain as a Mother 
Country can claim to have given to South Africa a long 
line of great missionaries, great explorers, great statesmen, 

eat leaders, who, by their courage, character, achievements, 
and selfless devotion to ideals, have blazed a trail along 
which lesser men may follow and set a high example to a 
country in its adolescence, wishing and working to see it 
united, free, self-governing, and joined in the Commonwealth 
of Nations, which is the British Empire. 
Ceci, HEADLAM. 
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MEMORIES OF JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN 


I sorNED Joseph Chamberlain as his Parliamentary Secretary 
at the beginning of the South African War when his previous 
Secretary (the Hon. T. Cochrane, Lord Cochrane of Cults) 
left him for active service, and I remained with him till his 
resignation. The Colonial Office was a happy office full of 
confidence in the Chief, who was the mainspring of its action. 
He had the great gift of an administrator in placing the fullest 
reliance on the men whom he trusted and accepting their work 
and giving them full support. As one of them said to me, 
“The way the Chief accepts all my drafts makes me mighty 
careful what I say.” No one, who had acted in good faith, 
found himself thrown over publicly—whatever may have been 
said to him in private. 

When Mr. Chamberlain joined Lord Salisbury’s Govern- 
ment in 1895 as Colonial Secretary, some surprise was ex- 
pressed that he had taken that post which, though of much 
dignity as one of the Secretaryships of State, had in the past 
usually gone to one of the less active members of the Govern- 
ment. Everyone knows what Mr. Chamberlain made of the 
office, but it is not generally known that this was no new 
desire. When Mr. Gladstone was forming his first Home 
Rule Government in 1885, which was joined “‘ with reluctance 
and misgiving” by Mr. Chamberlain, but as the Prime 
Minister “‘ had been good enough to leave him unlimited 
liberty of judgment and rejection, he was ready to give un- 
prejudiced examination to more extensive proposals” 
(Morley’s Gladstone III, p. 294 and 295), there was a difficulty 
as to what office he should hold. He did not wish to return 
to the Board of Trade, where he felt that he had already done 
his work. He was offered the Admiralty, but he felt that 
that would be inconsistent with his radical views against 
expenditure. He asked for the Colonial Office, but was told 
by Mr. Gladstone that a Secretaryship of State must be 
reserved for a senior statesman and was pledged to Lord 
Granville. “If he had given me what I wanted,” said Mr. 
Chamberlain with a characteristic shrug of his shoulders and 
jerk of his mouth, “it might have made a good deal of 
difference.” In the event he did not hold the Local Govern- 
ment Board for two months. No one could have dealt more 
thoroughly or more expeditiously with the mountains of red 
boxes that used to come down to his room every afternoon, 
but at the same time he never lost himself in details. ‘“‘ They 
see me sitting on the Terrace with a big cigar,” he once said, 
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** and they think me lazy—but when I go back to the office I 
make things hum.” I never knew him lose heart in the 
blackest days of the Boer War. “ Yes,” he said, “ we may 
be driven back to Cape Town, but we will begin again and go 
through with it.” 

When The Times History of the War was contemplated he 
was asked to suggest someone to write an account of the 
previous negotiations and transactions. He recommended 
me, and directed that I should be shown all the confidential 
correspondence from the time of the raid onwards. On 
reading through this, the main point that impressed me was 
that there was nothing secret and very little that modified 
the facts as publicly known. The attempts to connect Mr. 
Chamberlain in any way with the Raid, which were made 
before the Committee of the House of Commons, failed 
entirely. (The Times History of the War in South Africa, 
I, p. 197-9.) 

‘aisle was made of certain telegrams which Mr. Hawksley, 
acting for Cecil Rhodes, declined to produce—but the worth- 
lessness of this argument was stated by Sir William Harcourt 
in the strongest terms in the House of Commons. (Loc. cit.) 

Mr. Chamberlain was quite impervious to ordinary 
political attacks, but he felt most keenly any reflections such 
as those upon his personal honour. In the summer of 1900 
Mr. Lloyd George made himself for the first time conspicuous 
by attacks on Mr. Chamberlain, of which the innuendo was 
that he had brought about the South African War in order to 
bring grist to the firm of Nettlefolds, in which Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s family were largely interested. Mr. Lloyd George 
at the time professed the highest admiration for Mr. Cham- 
berlain personally. He undoubtedly showed much pluck 
in making the attacks on a man of Mr. Chamberlain’s position 
and very probably was quite unaware how offensive they were. 
Mr. Chamberlain in conversation said in regard to them: 


“‘ T am supposed to feel nothing, but these attacks were very painful. 
It is just my point of honour, of middle-class commercial honour. 
Generations of us have had this as our point of honour, absolute 
pecuniary integrity and to be trusted. I have not cared to make 
money. I left it when I went into politics. All the things I hold, I 
have held for twenty years. But there is my brother. He does care 
to make money, and he has such a reputation for capacity and they 
have such confidence in him that he cannot touch anything in the 
part of the country where he is known without the shares going up. 
And to have this charged against me! I don’t pretend that it did 
not hurt.” 


Mr. Lloyd George was attacking Mr. Chamberlain upon 
the same principles that Mr. Disraeli attacked Sir Robert 
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Peel, illustrated in Leach’s well-known caricature of the 
viper biting the file (Punch Cartoons, I, 113) and he was no 
doubt unconscious of the feeling he created. 

On one occasion, about 1900, Mr. Chamberlain in a 
conversation said : 


‘* Well, there is one thing about the Government this time, that we 
have done things worth doing and that will make part of history. 
I don’t mean Imperial affairs only, but social work at home. The two 
must go together always, as Disraeli saw. In his novels there is always 
the double idea, social and Imperial, in Sybil, for instance, in a fan- 
tastic way. I was brought up to think him a charlatan and to distrust 
him, and he left the House the year I entered it, so I did not know him 
here, but his ideas were right. He did not have the same chances 
or the same majority that we have, but he did a great deal. At the 
end of the first Government I was in with Mr. Gladstone I felt we had 
done nothing to show as the result, but now we have done a great deal. 
When we first came in, I had a conversation with Arthur Balfour, 

- and I said, ‘ There are many things on which we differ. Well, let us 
put them aside. But there are a great many things on which we 
agree and which we can do. Let us do them.’ Well, think what 
we have done. Just think of all we have done. I don’t mean on 
the Imperial side but social. We have something we can be satisfied 
to think of.” 


On another occasion Mr. Chamberlain told me that he 
considered politics should be an all-engrossing occupation. 
He had made up his mind that there was no use in starting 
a House of Commons career after forty. The opportunity 
for entering Parliament occurred a few days before he reached 
that age. He had had a very successful business career in 
Birmingham, and by continuing it for a few years would 
have become arich man. On entering the House of Commons 
he closed down all his business connections and put his 
money into concerns which would introduce no complications 
into his political action and invariably declined all the 
numerous applications to take up directorships or otherwise 
to enter into affairs which might possibly embarrass his 
political action. He had made a sufficiency to be quite 
independent and was content with that. 

Mr. Chamberlain has generally been regarded as a ruthless 
politician, but he was very largely and perhaps unduly 
influenced by personal affection. When he left the Govern- 
ment in September, 1903, on Tariff Reform, it would probably 
have been wiser in the interests of all concerned if he had 
taken up a more detached position and had brought about 
the downfall of the Government, as was undoubtedly in his 
power. Such a course would certainly have had less dis- 
astrous effects upon the Unionist Party than the policy of 
waiting two years while Mr. Balfour, with inimitable dex- 
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terity, rode two horses at once. This apparent clinging to 
office led to the complete bewilderment of the country and to 
the loss of all confidence in the sincerity of the party. But 


his personal affection for Arthur Balfour made such a course | 


impossible for him. His advice to all his friends was to 
retain their offices in the Government. In a letter written 
just after his resignation he said : 

“T hope that my resignation may appease those of our Party who, 
from honest conviction, joined the Free Food League and that they 
will now give a thoroughly loyal support to Mr. Balfour. I believe 
that my resignation was inevitable from the moment it became clear 
that the Party would be broken up on the question of Preference. 
A year or two hence they will have learned their mistake and will 
forget that they ever doubted the success. The Government has 
been purged of bigoted Free Trade members, almost all who remain are 
heartily with me as to principle, although they agree with me in 
recognising that under the circumstances it cannot be pressed to a full 
conclusion at present. It is nationally right but not politically prac- 
ticable. As long as the position is thus defined, I hope that all my 
friends and supporters will join to keep the Government in and to give 
us time for our educational work.” 


Mr. Balfour with artless skill made the position still more 
difficult by promoting Austen Chamberlain to the great office 
of Chancellor of the Exchequer. Austen was an invaluable 
hostage to the Government. Mr. Chamberlain’s delight in 
the career of his son made any hostile action towards the 
Government still more difficult to his feelings, and in my 
opinion unduly swayed his judgment. 

The alternative policy was always in his mind to raise 
his banner and to say “‘ Qui m’aime, me suive,” but it was 
never carried out and became more difficult as time went on. 
In March, 1905, Mr. Chamberlain wrote : 

“I feel entirely with you as regards the general policy. It is bad, 
and it will certainly do us harm with the country, which likes a square 
fight. But with the Government agreed upon it, I do not see what 
you could possibly have done, especially as our people are so timid. 
The fact is, as I have frequently observed before, that while members 
talk boldly about dissolution, the great majority always shiver on the 
brink and draw back at the last moment. 

“* Personally, I am by no means sure that Ainsworth’s motion would 
have been bad to go out on, but I see that I am in a small minority 
on this. My idea, however, is that it would emphasise one question 
at the General Election and tend to force the issue on my lines. 

“T am, of course, glad that it should have been decided to treat 
all fiscal resolutions the same way, but I do not believe that this will 
work. The Opposition will meet it by transforming their resolution 
against Balfour’s policy into a direct vote of censure, and then the 
Balfourians will declare that their or A.J.B.’s personal honour is at 
stake, and the resolution must therefore be treated differently from 
the one directed against my policy only. It seems to me that the 
longer we go on, the worse the tangle is, and, unfortunately, we cannot 
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go back. The right thing to have done would have been for Balfour, 
when accepting the Colonial Conference, to have nailed his flag to the 
mast and called the Conference this year, pointing out that the de- 
liberations would take time and that the results could not therefore be 
submitted to the present Parliament for effective treatment, but might 
be made the subject for a mandate at the General Election. Then 
we would have had the best tactical position.” 


The fundamental idea running through Greek tragedy 
was always the irony of the Gods which makes the greatest 
successes of a hero the path to his fall. It was so with Mr. 
Chamberlain. The climax of his career was his tour in South 
Africa after the conclusion of. the war. He sailed from 
Portsmouth on November 25th, 1902, and returned on 
March 14th, 1903. During that tour he achieved much 
towards the unity of South Africa, and on his return his 
position at home was of unique prominence and made an 
immense impression upon all who came in contact with him. 

During his absence the Cabinet discussions upon the 
Budget had begun. Mr. Ritchie, the then Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, proposed to repeal the Corn Duty. This duty of 
ls. a quarter had been imposed only in the previous year by 
Sir M. Hicks Beach on grounds partly of necessity as a war 
measure, but also of high financial policy to broaden the basis 
of taxation. During the absence of Mr. Chamberlain Mr. 
Ritchie had obtained the approval of the Cabinet to the 
repeal, 

Mr. Chamberlain on his return pressed for the retention 
of the duty, and that it should be used as a means of giving 
a tariff preference to the Colonies. He found, however, 
that the decision could not be altered without a break in- 
volving Mr. Ritchie’s resignation, a length to which he did 
not at the time feel it necessary to press matters. 

The result was that the duty which no one felt or had taken 
objection to, was repealed and no practical advantage gained. 
If the duty had been allowed to stand until Mr. Chamberlain’s 
schemes had been developed, the proposal of a Colonial 
Preference on wheat would have been a measure of reducing 
taxation and not of imposing it. The offer had already 
been made by Canada to increase the amount of their prefer- 
ence to us if allowed a drawback against this duty, and other 
similar agreements would have followed. The all-prevailing 
argument, ‘“‘ Your bread will cost you more,” would have 
been meaningless and the course of history might have been 
different. 


J. PARKER SMITH. 
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WHAT I EXPECT FROM OTTAWA 


THROUGHOUT the world, in Australia and the Argentine, in 
Canada and the U.S.A., in the East Indies and the West 
Indies, producers of primary products are suffering from 
the fall in prices. The price of sugar and butter is low, that 
of wheat and bacon, of jute and cotton, of tin and copper, 
of zinc and iron has fallen enormously, while the price of 
rubber is well below its cost of production. 

Nevertheless, it must strike a thoughtful person as 
somewhat curious that this fall in prices should be held 
responsible for the bad state of trade in every country. 
Only a few years ago, another trade depression was attributed 
to high prices. ‘“ The world is full of goods, but people have 
not enough money to buy them,” declared a famous politician ; 
and although producers lose through a fall in prices, their 
loss is clearly offset by the gains of merchants, shopkeepers 
and consumers. Apart, therefore, from the dislocation of 
business due to price changes, in so far as a country produces 
for its own consumption, its trade is unaffected by a fall in 
prices. Thus the countries which are really suffering through 
the price collapse are those which consume but a small 
proportion of their own production, or whose prosperity 
chiefly depends upon the export of primary products. 

A variation in the supply of primary products, resulting 
in an over-production or an under-supply, is nothing new. 
Good harvests, and bad harvests have alternated since man 
inhabitated the earth, and he overcame the difficulty by 
storage. The storing of surplus food was the custom long 
before Pharaoh; the Romans went so far as to establish 
a State granary in every village; and huge barns, dating 
from the 16th century, are still standing in England. 

Are there any means by which the primary producers 
in our Dominions can escape the consequences of a fall in 
world prices? To put it another way, are they obliged to 
compete in the world’s markets; is there a dearer market 
in which they could sell their products ; is there any country 
to which they can offer a quid pro quo for refraining from 
buying in the cheapest market ? 

According to Richard Cobden, “to buy in the cheapest 
market is to carry out the golden rule,” and, if a country 


paid for its imports with money, Great Britain could no more 
afford to buy in a dearer market than a harassed housewife. 
She must follow Cobden’s counsel and save money. 
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Since imports are paid for by goods or services, Cobden’s 
“ cheapest market ’’ may prove to be expensive in the long 
run. Although £1,000 of sterling is as good as any other 
£1,000 of sterling, £1,000 worth of one commodity may cost 
more or less to produce than £1,000 worth of another com- 
modity. Great Britain’s principal exports are coal and 
textiles, while a considerable volume of her imports is paid 
for by shipping. Let us see, therefore, whether the cost 
of these goods and services is high or low, whether it is 
immaterial to Great Britain what her exports and what her 
services consist of. 

It is a fact that the British coal mining industry is in a 
bad way. Miners complain about their earnings, and collie 
proprietors about their profits. It is also a fact that the 
export price of coal is even lower than the home price, owing 
to the much lower wages ruling on the Continent. Con- 
sequently, the export of British coal is in effect being sub- 
sidised by the home consumer, and is carried on at a very 
small profit or even at a loss. 

That section of the textile industry which is devoted to 
export is in a similar plight. Lancashire manufacturers are 
not only faced with the competition of cheap coloured labour, 
but they find increasing difficulty in meeting the competition 
of European textile manufacturers. The wages of British 
textile operatives were cut in 1929, yet profits on export 
lines were almost non-existent until the £ slipped. 

As for the shipping trade, wages on cargo-carrying boats 
are so low that recourse has to be had to coloured labour, 
while, according to Mr. W. Runciman, “ there were not in 
1927 ten important British cargo shipping fleets which had 
earned their working expenses and depreciation, and 5 per 
cent. per annum on their capital from current freights during 
the past four years.” And to-day, conditions are even worse. 

Great Britain’s chief exports yield, therefore, low wages 
and low, or no, profits, yet she possesses a variety of in- 
dustries, and some of them yield higher wages and fair 
profits. The relation between wages and profits in various 
industries is determined by the net price increment per 
worker employed, and our Census of Production shows how 
greatly this increment varies from one British industry to 
another. It is, on the whole, smallest in those industries 
which furnish raw material, e.g., ores, slate, coal, or slightly 
manufactured goods, e.g., bricks, cotton, piece-goods, wool- 
tops, etc. It generally rises as the product is further removed 
from its raw material, and is largest in the case of highly 
finished goods, e.g., fine chemicals, machinery and motor cars. 
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A similar difference in the quality of industries is noticeable 
in every country. High wages in the U.S.A., of which so 
much is heard, are to be found in the technical industries, 
and it is in the same industries that big profits are made. 

As industries differ in their quality, it cannot be a matter 
of indifference to a country what its exports or services 
consist of. If an export of £1,000,000 worth of machinery 
or motor cars yields £200,000 more in wages and £100,000 
more in profits than a corresponding export of coal or common 
textiles, Great Britain would gain £300,000 by paying for 
her imports with the first instead of with the second. 

But a study of the statistics in The Annual Trade of the 
United Kingdom discloses the fact that the export of coal 
and common textiles is chiefly destined for the Continent of 
Europe, South America and the East. The self-governing 
Dominions are large importers of highly finished goods. 
Consequently, Cobden’s golden rule is the great illusion. 
Great Britain would benefit enormously by buying in a 
dearer market, by substituting exports to the Dominions 
for exports to foreign countries. 

The question is, therefore, is it possible for Great Britain 
to develop her trade with the Dominions? How can she 


make sure of selling in a dearer market, in return for refraining 


from buying in the cheapest market? The answer is, by 
reciprocal trade agreements. In exchange for the British 
market for their primary products, the Dominions would 
reserve their market for British manufactures. They would 
undertake to purchase from Great Britain all those highly- 
finished goods, the bulk of which are bought, at present, from 
her industrial competitors. 

In this way, to the mutual advantage of the contracting 
parties, primary producers in the self-governing Dominions 
could insure themselves against a fall in world prices, and 
this is what I expect from the Imperial representatives 
who will be shortly meeting at Ottawa. 


J. S. Hecut. 


Author of ‘‘ Unsolved Problems: National and International,” “The Real 
Wealth of Nations,” etc. 
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THE RISE OF FAR EASTERN CHAOS 


In the present dog fight between China and Japan, the 
Western and Far-Western worlds, while concentrating on 
the immediate problem, fail to grasp the full potentialities 
for mischief which the squabble involves. The actions of 
the two countries, the only independent ‘“ modern ”’ institu- 
tions in the East, carry infinitely more weight throughout 
Asia than many of us realize. 

With the exception of the Indian Mutiny, up to 1904 
no part of Asia had ever got “‘ out of hand.” Those portions 
of it in which white man’s rule had not yet become effective, 
lived in conditions either of barbarism or at best of approxi- 
mate medievalism ; the portions under white—or, if Russia 
be included, semi-Asiatic—domination were prosperous and 
well ordered. The whole, from the Arctic Circle to the Indian 
Ocean, from the Caucasus to the Yellow Sea, was in a 
condition of healthy and benevolent discipline, and was no 
cause of anxiety to any portion of civilization. 

Europe for many centuries had been little more than a 
peninsula to the main Asiatic continent, and had lived since 
the beginning of its history in a condition of very nervous 
inferiority-complex with regard to the East; when even 
Charlemagne was viewed as an understrapper by the Grand 
Sultan who bestowed on him the title of Wazir, and when the 
Southern borders of effective Europe ran through the Balkans 
and the Adriatic to the Pyrenees. But at the dawn of the 
sixteenth century, Vasco da Gama and the sea-route had 
turned the flank of Asia; and an era dawned which, by 
1904, saw the entire East from the Urals to the Philippines 
under white domination. 

Everywhere the white man was supreme. Everywhere 
nations lay directly or indirectly subject to his order; 
prosperous, contented, well-disciplined. White civilization 
and the restless energy of the European had, to Asia’s 
immeasurable benefit, made good. To what extent the out- 
ward contentment and good order hid unmeasured forces, 
nobody knew and few cared. The eyes of a continent relieved 
from any further eastern anxiety, turned westward. 

But in that same year, 1904, broke out one of those 
quarrels the upshot of which no man foresaw; the full 
implications of its results to-day are buried in the womb 
of the future. Russia—as we know to-day, most western 
of the easterns, but in those days ranking as the most east- 
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ward of the western nations—fought Japan in a war the 
extent and bitterness of which came as a revelation to Europe 
no less than to Asia. Russia was, by land and by sea, fairly 
and squarely beaten; and, for the first time for centuries, 
an Asiatic nation had triumphed over Europeans. The 
prestige and power of the white man, throughout the East, 
suffered a blow from which it has never recovered. 

The forces let loose by the catastrophe only gradually 
became apparent. Their first symptom was a stirring in 
the sleep, a restlessness, a lack of acquiescence, a tendency 
to call in question the accepted order of things. India began 
to question the power of the nation which ruled her ; which, 
apparently in self-defence, had made an ally of the Japanese 
through whose success the age-long Russian peril to India’s 
frontiers had been scotched. Central Asia and Mongolia 
awoke and looked questioningly about them. Sun Yat Sen, 
lately returned to Canton from America whence he had 
brought an indigestible meal of democratic learning, began 
to turn it against the Imperial rulers who had so tamely 
acquiesced in the white domination which had followed the 
Boxer rebellion. Open revolt, accompanied by murderous 
outrages, broke out among the quick-witted Bangalis, and 
found in Lord Morley a feeble upholder either of British 
dominance or even of plain law and order. The Filipinos, 
given a yard by their doctrinaire American masters, took 
miles. 

In every bazaar, in every sarat, throughout the newly- 
constituted schools and universities in the cities, in the open 
market-place and behind the purdah, the talk was the same. 
The white man could be beaten. 

To follow the full development of the unrest would fill 
a book. The psychology of the thing was widespread. 
There was no common leader; no outstanding personality 
to whose words and teachings men might listen. But in 
each affected country the symptoms were identical ; question, 
argument, restlessness, and, in the end, a sullen indiscipline. 
It was as if a wave of insubordination had swept over the 
vast continent, throwing up its own national and _ local 
symptoms wherever it passed. The old indigenous sanctions 
had been crushed by the white man. The white man was 
no longer unconquerable. If he went, there was nothing to 
take his place, and every man might finish by being his own 
master. 

The wave stopped short at the shores of the Yellow Sea. 

The Japanese—they who had never had white domination 
—suffered no urge to freedom. They, to whom téte montee 
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might, as the right of victors, have been understandingly 
forgiven, had no swollen heads. Theirs was a social system 
of personal, domestic, national discipline and an unquestion- 
ing loyalty to their absolute ruler. Neither restlessness nor 
rebellion against the accepted order had, or could possibly 
have, a place in their national make-up. 

Their victory gave them the freedom of action at which 
they had long aimed. Rapidly expanding, as must any 
healthy nation, in resources, brain-power, energy and popula- 
tion, they sought an outlet in the mainland where the unques- 
tioned rights of a hard-won contest had, with the full 
concurrence of the Manchu emperors of China, made them 
the heirs of the Russians whom they had dispossessed. 
Always adaptive, they applied to their own case the experi- 
ences of England, their white ally, to whose example they 
had looked up for half a century; and, with an orderliness 
and method of which the best of us, Englishmen, would have 
been proud, developed a continental empire which gave 
them—and to this day has given them—the one sufficient 
outlet which they needed. Disciplined ; healthy ; progressive. 

It was, and is, as clean an imperialism as the world has 
ever seen. 

For ten years they poured their resources into the new 
lands. 

For the same ten years the Chinese revolutionaries, 
working at first by subterranean methods and later coming 
boldly into the open, first undermined, and in the end clean 
wiped out the Imperial power which since the dawn of history 
had ruled the Middle Kingdom. 

They had, from first to last, an easy task. The extent, 
rather than the solidity, of the structure was the only thing 
that slowed the pace of what was, in the end, a bloodless 
rebellion ; and well before the outbreak of the Great War, 
Sun Yat Sen and his America-trained following found them- 
selves masters of what had been the Chinese Empire. A 
republic ruled from Canton to the Great Wall. There, 
mercifully, it stopped; for beyond the wall, in the Outer 
Kingdom, lay law and order and that very tough matter of 
Japan. The Republic, wiser than many such efforts, stopped 
short, turned round, and began the task of consolidating a 
new rule out of the ruins in its train. 

For a while, tame, orderly, hard-working China ruled 
itself. Life, work, trade, each followed the lines of 
immemorial custom and refused to be jolted out of its stride. 
And it was not until the new rulers succumbed to the urge 
to rule that which hardly needed ruling, that the vast land 
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and its hundreds of millions of people knew that any change 
had taken place. 

At first gradually, but with increasing pace, China inherited 
the organized indiscipline of the new democracy. Newrulers, 
new governors, magistrates, petty officials, sprang up every- 
where—each the fruit of some isolated or collective nepotism, 
such jobbery as every revolution throughout history has 
brought in its train. Order and good government went by 
the board. Loyalty died. Public spirit was a flip of the 
fingers. And every jack-in-office forthwith set to, to line 
his pockets at the expense of those whom he ruled. 

Since, among Chinese, there is no honour among thieves, 
turmoil soon broke out. At first veiled, then open, and 
finally crystallizing into armed force; the movement of 
locust-swarm armies who worked at the bidding of war-lords 
who carried to the logical conclusion of wholesale loot the 
venality of their underlings. 

South of the Great Wall, republican doctrinaires. 
Democracy, knavery and chaos. North of the Wall, sane 
imperialism ; an orderly and expanding prosperity ; discipline. 
The clash of two irreconcilable ideals stood to be judged 
each by its visible results. 

Now, great as had been the mischief wrought throughout 
Asia by the downfall of Russia, even greater was that which 
ensued when that same Asia watched the uprising of 
democratic institutions in China. For here was not only a 
vast nation in rebellion, chasing its hereditary emperor from 
the land, and establishing in his place a popular government 
immensely profitable to the new rulers—but the movement 
seemed even to have the loud approval of the white nations. 
Some, the saner portions of England among them, viewed 
the rebellion with grave mistrust. But the demagogues, 
they whose voices are always loud in times of violent change, 
cried to heaven their ecstasy at what they called the freeing 
of a serf-bound people; and of the demagogues none cried 
louder than those of America. 

It was no great matter that a vast block of the human 
race lived from day to day in discomfort, dangers and 
oppression such as it had never known in the days of its 
emperors. Democracy had come, as it were an angel from 
heaven. Chinese imperialism was dead; and democratic 
life stood in its place. If life it could be called. No matter. 
Anything was better than those effete things, personal rule 
and national discipline. 

Libbaty Libbat-ee!!” 

To Asia, broad and wide, the voice of white democracy 
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came as a revelation. Here was a disavowal of imperialism. 
Here was the negation of those principles of strong and 
direct government on which the white rule of the East had 
been based. Here was abdication; no less. It remained 
only for Asia to get up and shake itself; forthwith would 
the fetters fall; straightway would every man be the equal 
of his neighbour and the master of his overlord, the goods 
of each his for the taking. And when, in Europe, in the 
decade following the War, conferences, armament limitations, 
organized Socialism, the League of Nations, and every form 
of internationalist defeatism took the place of the old 
sanctions, the matter was so self-evident as to be past 
argument. The white races, morally and physically, were 
exhausted ; and it remained only for those who had the 
will to sweep them into the sea. 

Steadily, inflexibly, Japan held to her purpose. Bowed 
out of our alliance at the bidding of America, she viewed 
with hardly a twinge of regret a break with ideals which 
had ceased to march with her own. Let England, let Europe 
abdicate. Let China, let Asia even, go up in smoke. The 
Imperial purpose was still to be served; the Manchurian 
expansion perfected; the safety of the nation assured. 

With traditional courtesy, but with scarcely concealed 
cynicism, Japan has paid lip-service to the organized defeatism 
of the West. She has joined a League the inherent futility 
of which, to such realists, needed no demonstrating. In 
naval armament she has acceded to a limitation which has 
placed her in inferiority to no power which can reach her. 
She has instituted an elected parliament apparently powerful 
but in reality unable to influence the decisions of her rulers. 
These things are cheap and easy toys to offer to nations 
who have abjured and are content with formulas and the 
outward-seeming. Pliant, acquiescent, apparently yielding 
at all points, she steers a straight course—not a ha’porth the 
worse off for what she has conceded. And when, in the end, 
the Chinese organized indiscipline to which she has had to 
make a semblance of bowing, grew past bearing, quietly but 
determinedly she swept the nuisance south of the Great Wall 
and barred the gate. 

To-day, she has forced matters to open conclusion on 
Chinese soil itself. The venue of the enterprise was, and is, 
unfortunate ; for, in Shanghai, are concentrated every one 
of those European interests which have so pointedly taxed 
her diplomacy in the past. Bowing right, bowing left, she 
thrusts straight through, to make an end once and for all 
of this Chinese nuisance; to settle whether democracy or 
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national discipline are to rule in the East; to vindicate the 
strong hand, where only the strong hand can bring peace and 
good order—throughout the vast continent of Asia. 

Did we only know it, were we less obsessed with the 
pacifist fog of words in which our inveterate enemies on 
both sides of the Atlantic have enveloped us, we, we English 
who to-day stand as onlookers behind the sandbags of the 
Settlement, would acclaim the fact that Japan is fighting 
for us on Chinese soil the battle which we should long ago 
have fought, for ourselves—the battle which every nation 
with Asiatic possessions, be it Russia, France, America, 
or even Holland, will, if Japan should fail, be called upon 
to fight. 

The conflict has, in its implications, spread far beyond 
the boundaries of China and Japan. It has become a matter 
for the vivid interests of all Asia. It is, in fact, an open 
issue between discipline and democracy. Between a healthy 
and hardworking imperialism, and a transplanting to the whole 
East of those democratic notions which, already more than 
half discredited in the West, are hopeless for Asiatics. Hope- 
less and dangerous. And if Europe, blind to the lessons of 
a chaotic China, and led by doctrinaires in an America whose 
possessions in the East are negligible, puts her weight behind 
Eastern democracy as against the direct rule which is Asia’s 
only salvation; if we English, either by ourselves or by 
any combination of the nations, deny her aims to Japan 
in such a way as to make it appear that China is the 
victor, the consequences for the white man throughout Asia 
will be incalculable. 

Every organized indiscipline, whether in India, Persia, 
Afghanistan, Iraq, or the many entities bordering the China 
Sea, would at once acclaim it as a victory for a plebian form 
of government against feudalism. The resulting revolt, 
spread widely beyond the confines of a by that time unmanage- 
able China, would throw Europe once more back onto the 
same defensive from which she plainly emerged in the Middle 
Ages. The infinitely wider Asiatic Terror would have taken 
the place of that Yellow Peril which all our thrill-mongers 
have failed to make real to us. 

There are those who would tell us that Japan, if allowed 
a free hand, would make Asia untenable for the white man. 
No notion is more ridiculous. The extent of Japanese 
ambitions, to-day, to-morrow, and for many generations to 
come, lies in a dominant position in hard-won Manchuria 
and a limited far-Eastern hegemony which would give her 


peaceful and profitable relations with shrewdish China. | 
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But, thanks to our obsession with that rabbits’-parliament, 
the League of Nations, and to our pacifists in high places, 
we are to-day in imminent danger of a suicidal mistake ; 
that of putting hostile pressure on the Japanese. And should 
they, as a result of our short-sighted action, fail in their 
present enterprise, the issue may well take on developments 
which we can logically foresee as two. 

Japan, denied by our blindness the outlet which is a 
condition precedent to her existence, would have to turn 
elsewhere for expansion—to the imminent peril of two of our 
leading Dominions. 

Asia, in a democratic anti-white, anti-imperialistic uproar, 
would be in exactly that condition for which the Soviets— 
in addressing whatever higher Power they acknowledge— 
must daily pray. With Russia—herself more than half 
Asiatic—as the spearhead of a movement with the reckless 
and ungovernable fury of all Asia behind it, Western civiliza- 
tion would not be worth twenty years’ purchase; the East 
would surge over the barriers of the West with a force which 
would crush all opposition to powder ; and even Macaulay’s 
New Zealander on the ruins of London Bridge would have to 
sink back into one of the stillborn prophecies of fiction. 

The picture is overdrawn ? 

Please Providence, it is. 


MAUSER. 
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ON A MINE IN RHODESIA 


Ir is thirty years since Cecil Rhodes died, and though Basil 
Williams*, Marshall Hole} and Sam Kempf have done their 
best to describe from different angles the part he played in 
building up our African Empire, the story of Rhodes’ pioneers 
of 1890 is little known to Englishmen. Yet that handful of 
men extended British influence from the Limpopo to Lake 
Tanganyika, and from the upper waters of the Zambesi to 
the borders of Nyasaland, in spite of little Englanders at 
home, native rebellions, rinderpest in South Africa, and the 
delays consequent upon a World War. The pioneers 
started in search of gold, in the quest of which they found a 
great copper belt, since partly developed by the Chartered 
Company. 

If the reader is interested in copper mines he can read 
the latest chapter of Rhodesian History in the financial 
columns of the T'imes, or he can exchange the réle of arm- 
chair critic for that of traveller, take ship to Lobito Bay and 
journey from there by the recently opened Angola-Belgian 
Congo Railway to Katanga where he will see the extent of 
recent enterprise in copper mining. Should he prefer to 
follow the route taken by the pioneers, let his ship carry him 
on to Cape Town where he can pause in a delightful climate 
before he takes the train which will mount through the vine- 
fields of the Drakenstein and Hex River Valleys across the 
Karroo to Kimberley and Mafeking, and thence along the 
** Missionaries’ Road ”’ to Bulawayo. Once in Rhodesia no 
pilgrim can enter or leave the country without turning aside 
to climb the granite boulders of the Matoppo Mountains and 
salute the grave of the man whose untiring energy won this 
part of the world for our Empire. 

The train has still to carry us 700 miles northward before 
we reach the land of copper. From the carriage window 
we watch the farming district of Bulawayo turn into the 
wild Bush Veldt of the big-game hunter ; we cross the great 
gorge of the Zambesi River where the spray of the Victoria 
Falls is like rain on our heads. We see the plains of the 
Mazabuka cattle ranching district and enter the jungle of 
the South Central African Forest, which will enclose us until 


*Cecil Rhodes, by Basil Williams. Constable & Co., Ltd. 1926. 
+The Making of Rhodesia, by Hugh Marshall Hole. Macmillan & Co. 1926. 
{Black Frontiers, by Sam Kemp. Harrap. 1932. 
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we cross the swamps of the Itawa River and draw up at the 
newly erected station of Ndola, the capital of the Great 
Copper Belt. 

The latitude is 12° south of the Equator, the boundary 
of the Belgian Congo is 20 miles further on. The country 
we are in was first penetrated by white explorers only seventy 
years ago, yet already the railway and the motor-car have 
replaced the foot travel of the pioneer and his native carriers, 
and the latest all-weather Sedan will carry us down the dusty 
road to Cecil Avenue, past the banks, the post office, the 
business houses, and the great stores. We cross the Itawa 
swamp by a rickety causeway and draw up at the Mining 
Camp of Bwana Mkubwa. Here in a clearing in the forest 
stands the Native Labour Association. The raw natives 
who not long since spent their time in fighting and enslaving 
the next door tribe or acting as agents of supply to the illicit 
slave traders, are now recruited for the mines, and in the 
big compounds set apart for their domestic life every language 
and dialect spoken between Angola and Mozambique is heard 
round the cooking fires, granary stores and dressing stations, 
where the Mining Company distributes meat and mealie 
rations and binds up injured limbs. 

In no way does Northern Rhodesia fall behind other 
Colonies in offering the stranger instant and spontaneous 
hospitality, and any aptitude we may have for playing 
tennis, tenniquoits, golf, bridge, or for designing gardens 
round small houses and large ant-heaps will be in constant 
demand. 

It is a thirty-mile drive from the headquarters of the 
native Labour Association to the largest mine which it 
serves. Long is the road that finds its way through an 
African forest: never straight for more than fifty yards, it 
continually negotiates hillocks and ant-heaps, the trunks of 
the forest trees wall it in on every side, their red and green 
foliage meeting overhead. The car steadily eats up the miles. 
It is mid-winter, the coolest season of the year, but from 
noon till sundown the shade temperature will register any- 
thing over 70°. As the journey progresses the mind wanders 
to the explorers, missionaries and prospectors who, when ox 
and mule transport succumbed to the Tsetse fly, yet per- 
severed on foot with native carriers and a compass. They 
camped at night near swamps where the malarial mosquito 
and wild animals took toll both of the travellers and their 
porters, frequently depriving them of the one and only native 
guide who could show them the way and find them water. 
Nowadays there is a real road, one which winds on and on, 
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the miles ahead as endlessly monotonous as those lying 
behind us. At last, round a bend, beneath an ant-heap, 
whose summit is far higher than the roof of the car, the road 
dips down to a causeway, crosses another swamp, and as the 
car climbs the slope on the other side the traveller is con- 
fronted with a small notice board bearing the legend “ 14th 
Street.” He then swings along another woodland track, 
wondering who the humorous signboard maker may be, 
when the guide will say, “ You are now in the Government 
Township of the Roan Antelope.” The wall of tree trunks 
ends suddenly ; fallen timber lies in all directions and two 
white buildings appear—those rivals the Standard and 
Barclays Banks—staring at one another across the road. 
Petrol pumps, tea-shops, and stores are here; another Cecil 
Avenue has grown up in the Bush. 

In this garden city where the English mine employees 
live, the happy families play in the rapidly-growing gardens, 
women entertain each other on the verandahs of attractive 
houses before going down to spend the cool of the evening at 
the Tennis Club, while their husbands keep fit on the Rugby 
football field. It is indeed hard to believe we are watching a 
scene in Central Africa until we look more closely and see 
that the verandahs are wired in with anti-mosquito gauze, 
for until the swamp close by can be drained, malaria and 
blackwater fever will continue to claim many victims, a fact 
recognised by the Company who have built a hospital here, 
with ample room for expansion. 

On Sunday all car wheels roll to N’Kana. The Rugby 
football ground there is of turf instead of gravel, and the 
Inter-Copper Belt Final is to be played on it. Every week- 
end is celebrated with a sporting event somewhere on the 
Copper Belt. The Sunday we were there picnic baskets were 
packed after breakfast, and parties went for a luncheon and 
afternoon rest in the Bush, and towards four o’clock, when 
the violent sun relented, several hundreds of cars drew up 
round the arena forming a grandstand. At the time 
appointed a blare of bagpipes heralded the arrival of the 
black-and-white jerseys of the Roan Antelope and the dark 
red of the N’Changa teams. Roars of applause and dis- 
cordant motor horns rent the air. N’Changa scored first, 
then the Roan; N’Changa roared forth again in triumph, 
the Roan drew level. Time was called and they agreed to 
play 12 extra minutes each way. Again N’Changa got a 
lead with a try but—No—the Roan caught up; time was 
called—6 points all. The referee decreed 6 minutes each 
way; the light was by then fading fast, one player was 
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reduced to playing bare-foot ; never has the enthusiasm of 
Twickenham surpassed the electric atmosphere of this 
moment, but darkness fell like the curtain of a theatre— 
and the match was a draw. The exhausted Red Jerseys of 
N’Changa hobbled off the field to prepare for dinner and the 
bus drive home. There were 40 miles of Bush to traverse 
before the lights of their very attractive little mining camp 
could be seen through the tres. 

Throughout the Rhodesian Copper Belt the transport of 
concentrates to the refinery presents a great problem. Over 
1,200 miles of single line railway lie between the Belt and its 
nearest port on the West Coast of Africa, and in order to 
reach the harbour of Lobito Bay our train loads of con- 
centrates have to run the gauntlet of the Katagan Copper 
Belt traffic, a Belgian mining development quite as enter- 
prising and of very much longer standing than our own. This 
congestion of traffic on a single line may necessitate building a 
branch railway from Northern Rhodesia into Portuguese 
West Africa. Without coal, our copper mines are crippled, 
and on this route there is as yet no coalfield from which 
our train load of copper can re-load with fuel on its return 
journey to the mines. Therefore, at present, Wankie 
Collieries, in Southern Rhodesia, supply the indispensable 
coal, and our concentrates travel 1,400 miles to Beira, on 
the East African coast, to be shipped, while the empty train 
is reloaded with coal at Wankie for its return to the copper 
mines. The refineries are in Holland, Belgium and the 
United States. During the next 12 years Wankie Collieries 
have agreed to supply fuel and the Rhodesian Railways to 
carry the copper to Beira at reduced rates. In the meantime 
Great Britain has to decide whether to build or not to build 
her own copper refinery, the small Rio Tinto works at Port 
Talbot being the only ones now existing in this country. 
In the event of the Far East developing a market for copper, 
the most convenient place for this may be found to be not 
England, but in Rhodesia. Thus it is the eventual site of 
our all-British refinery that will decide whether Beira or 
Lobito is to be the outlet for the new Empire copper. 


VIOLET MAXSE. 
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MORE BIRDS IN ZULULAND 


BEFORE going to the Bird Sanctuary at St. Lucia Lake 
(see T'he National Review for March, 1932) I arranged to go 
with Mr. McKenzie, of Matubatuba, to whom I had an 
introduction, and spend two days on the Estuary of the 
lake, where he had a fishing camp, to see the birds and the 
hippos there. Although not actually within the delimitations 
of the Sanctuary itself, I had no cause to regret my decision, 
for I found it was an unofficial Bird Sanctuary, thanks to 
Mr. McKenzie and the old man in charge of the camp. 

From Empangeni I went by train to Matubatuba, a village 
called after a local chief, and from there Mr. McKenzie, 
with his wife and McGregor (aged five), drove me to the 
camp, twenty miles distant. The drive was over open veld 
most of the way, and we saw those birds of open spaces, 
korhaan, pauw, plover—both golden and black-winged— 
and many larks and pipits. We stopped at a point on the 
Estuary two miles from the Lake proper, and ten miles from 
the mouth, the Estuary being twelve miles in length. On 
our left was a fringe of mangroves trailing in the water and 
on the right a sandy beach. Across the water, about a 
quarter of a mile in distance, on top of a bluff thickly wooded 
with palms, wild bananas, flowering trees and bushes, stood 
half a dozen huts, not unsightly, for the benefit of fishermen 
—and, indeed, I had come to a veritable fisherman’s paradise. 
In answer to a whistle, a boat put off from the other side, 
and an old man rowed over in a flat-bottomed boat to take 
us across. This old man proved to be a real character. 
Africa develops such types—lonely souls adrift in the world, 
cut off from all association with home and civilization, loving 
the wilds, yet communicative enough when they meet 
anyone who will listen to their tales, which are not generally 
lacking in imaginative embellishment. In their solitary 
hours, no doubt, they weave wonderful romances round 
themselves. As a rule, they have one common enemy. 
Once I said to such a wanderer: ‘“‘ What has brought you to 
such a pass?” and he replied in broad Scotch: ‘‘ Och, 
ma’am! Surely ye’ve only got to look at me tae see!” 
He also informed me in the course of conversation that, 
although his family were Jacobites, he had no fault to find 
with the King or the Prince of Wales! Yes, they can be very 
entertaining, these wandering souls. Mr. McKenzie had 
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found this old man knocking about doing odd jobs, had put 
him in charge of the camp, and said he was doing the work 
honestly and efficiently. 

‘McGregor conducted me to my hut—whitewashed, with 
cement floor and wooden ceiling, and all absolutely clean. 
The furniture consisted of a washstand and a stretcher-bed 
—uimerely a piece of canvas stretched on trestles. There was 
no mattress, but that I was not afraid of. The only thing 
I am afraid of when sleeping in odd places are insects, and 
although ticks and bush-cockroaches and ants have molested 
me in the wilds, I have never had unpleasant experiences 
with those insects usually associated with uncleanliness— 
which is more than one can say of many so-called centres 
of civilization. 

I soon found of what stuff ““ wee McGregor”’ was made. 
He did more than carry his weight, besides being as enter- 
taining as the old man. He not only conducted me to my 
room, but carried my luggage and brought me hot water 
and waited on me like a well-trained housemaid. In the 
evening he went out fishing with the menfolk—and it was 
very cold—and, indeed, was in the centre of every activity ; 
and once, when the car refused to go, his small voice piped : 
“Can’t I help, Daddy ?” 

A strong wind was blowing from the Indian Ocean, and 
from my eyrie I looked across the wind-tossed waters to the 
mainland. We were on a peninsula three miles wide from 
estuary to open sea. Below my hut there was thick bush 
to the water’s edge, and behind park-like scenery—long grass 
with single trees here and there, and clumps of bush. And 
on one side there was a bit of real tropical forest of giant 
palm trees and wild bananas, mingled with tall creeper- 
trailing trees, and a stream running through. This little 
forest was rich with the scent of wild jasmine and other 
sweet-scented wild things. 

We walked across the peninsula in face of a boisterous, 
exhausting wind, hoping we might see flamingoes in a lagoon 
that stretched along the coast for a few miles. First we 
walked through long grass and I was overjoyed to find, 
growing among the wild lobelia and scabious, hare-bells— 
the real ‘‘ bluebells of Scotland ’’—and for a moment I was 
a child racing down the hills of Perthshire and finding blue- 
bells, and among them white bells, at the bottom. And 
here they were, tinkling their fairy bells in the wilds of 
Zululand! It seemed incongruous to find, growing among 
these Zululand bluebells, wild gardenias, with a dog-rose-like 
flower, and strong scented as any gardenia of the conservatory. 
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Wild yellow hibiscus and scarlet tecoma were growing here, 
too, and every now and again we came upon the star-petalled 
wild jasmine, its delicious scent mingling with the smell of 
the salt sea. The last mile of our walk was over sand dunes 
in which one sank, and finding my sand-laden shoes most 
uncomfortable, I walked barefoot, finding the burning sand 
less unpleasant than sand-filled shoes. Finally we reached 
the lagoon, beyond which great breakers stretched their 
white arms for miles on either side. There were no flamingoes, 
for the wind was now furious and flamingoes always seek 
shelter, but only a solitary Goliath heron stalked about in 
search of food. This is the largest heron in the world, 
measuring from four and a half to five feet. He is a handsome 
fellow, with a ruddy-brown head and white throat, the 
upper parts of the breast slate-grey and the lower maroon- 
coloured. He is generally seen singly, or in pairs. Stark 
and Sclater describe him as being “nowhere common” in 
South Africa, but I saw so many of them at St. Lucia Lake 
and on the Estuary that I should describe them as being 
distinctly common there. The lagoon seemed to be alive 
with sharks, sometimes showing their black fins within a 
yard of the shore. 

Returning to camp the two men went out fishing, and within 
an hour brought in enough fish for several meals. Fish was 
cooked—with McGregor’s assistance—for supper, and delicious 
it was, and as only fish fresh from the sea ever is, and we 
supped by the light of a hurricane lamp and the moon on 
the verandah of the old man’s hut, sitting on soap-boxes. 
Mrs. McKenzie had provided a damask tablecloth and dinner 
napkins, so we felt almost civilized, and while we ate the 
old man yarned. We accepted his tales gratefully, but diluted 
them plentifully with salt. He had been a sailor and a 
soldier, and in “the ring” for ten years, and, of course, 
anyone who has been in the ring for ten years is a privileged 
person. At any rate, this old warrior seemed to have done 
his share of fighting, both in and out of the ring. To be 
able to knock a man down at random must confer a great 
sense of power. 

At eight o’clock I welcomed my mattressless bed, feeling 
I could have slept on railway sleepers, for I had had a long 
day of activity in the open air, beginning at five a.m. Until 
three a.m. I slept, but if you once waken on a non-resilient 
bed of hard canvas you do not sleep again, for it positively 
hurts to change your position, so at four a.m. I got up and 
went out. It was not yet daylight, but the curlews were 
calling and I could hear great fishes flopping in the water 
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down below. Soon, however, the whole wild world was astir. 
I heard hoopoes and vlei louries, barbets and black-headed 
bush-shrikes, and the harsh cries of the Goliath herons 
and the tink-tink of warblers. There were voices that re- 
minded me of a hammer on an anvil, and others that suggested 
the skirling of bagpipes. There were turtle doves and 
laughing doves and tambourine doves. 

When the sun had risen I wandered to the little bit of 
tropical forest. Here, surely, I should see wonderful things, 
for the old prizefighter had pointed out the nesting-place of a 
purple-crested lourie the previous night. I stood and waited 
—but nothing happened! The birds were there, but all 
at the top, and all I could see was a dark form moving overhead 
occasionally. I heard the voice of the vlei lourie and tried 
to stalk it, but it eluded me. ‘ That,” said the old man, 
later on, ‘“‘is the hoopoe.” He was full of information, 
although his ornithological terminology was marred by 
inexactitude ; but he loved the birds, that rough old prize- 
fighter, and he described in language worthy of Aloysius 
Horn how, when he was drinking his morning cup of coffee, 
the honeysuckers would come to the trailing jasmine over- 
head, and how he would whistle and talk to them, and how 
tame they were. 

I walked out of the forest to a sunlit patch of park-like 
land rising up behind and parallel with the tops of the trees 
of the forest. Here I found a bewilderment of birds. There 
were so many that I felt literally as bewildered as if I had 
been spending a morning ina museum. But afew impressions 
remain. There were gleaming glossy starlings and black 
drongo shrikes and golden-masked weavers in plenty, all 
interesting and beautiful. Then a new bird swam into my 
ken which was nothing less lovely than an orange-breasted 
bush-shrike, a feast of beauty in itself, and it sang its mono- 
tonous but musical little song from a tree-top down below. 
And two olive-coloured sunbirds darted in and out of the 
tree under which I was standing. The only sunbird I saw 
near the coast was this inconspicuous olive one, which lacks 
the metallic plumage of all the other sunbirds. There were 
many warblers there, too, and a lesser puff-back shrike looked 
at me with curiosity in his red eyes. 

Walking back I saw two birds I had longed to see—green 
pigeons—and for ten minutes I watched them at rest on a 
bough, with the sunlight showing up the vivid green of their 
plumage and the purple tints in their wings and the red eyes 
and bill and feet, and yet so easily unobserved amidst the 
green foliage. Very beautiful birds, indeed, they are, and 
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alas ! that they should so often be shot in order to be eaten. 
At breakfast I was told I had just missed seeing the purple- 
crested lourie dive into his tree—missing it because I had 
been watching the green pigeons. Beautiful butterflies were 
seen shimmering in the sunlight. Owane, I learnt, was the 
charming Zulu name for the butterfly. 

After breakfast we buzzed off in Mr. McKenzie’s motor- 
boat towards the sea. It was just an ordinary flat-bottomed 
rowing boat with a motor fixed on behind. The prize- 
fighter sat in the prow with a gun—“ to shoot crocs.,” he 
assured me, “‘ not birds.””» McGregor and I sat on the front 
seat sharing a mackintosh cape, which was necessary, for we 
were drenched with spray. It seemed a great experience to 
be buzzing away down towards the Indian Ocean among the 
birds and the crocodiles, the sharks and the hippos, in the 
ridiculous little boat. Every now and then we would pass 
a solitary Goliath heron. Sometimes he would rise slowly 
on his great wings and fly with long legs outstretched and 
neck curved backwards, to alight farther on. Many a snow- 
white egret we saw, too, while sharks everywhere showed 
their fins and crocodiles slithered into the water at our noisy 
approach. But the excitement of the day was the hippos. 
There they were, about 12 of them, splashing and playing and 
bobbing up and down, getting as much joy out of life as any 
bird of the air. One could see plainly how it was that the 
Greeks came to call the hippopotamus a “ river-horse,” 
for when I saw one swimming rapidly, with only the upper 
part of his face visible above the water, he looked just like 
a horse as depicted on a Grecian relief sculpture. We went 
as close as we dared, feeling pretty certain that the noise we 
were making was enough to keep the hippos from coming 
too near and consigning us to the tender mercies of the 
crocodiles and sharks. A mile or so farther on we passed 
another family of hippos as lively as the first, and then, 
approaching the mouth of the Estuary, we moored the boat 
into one of the many canals made by the hippos, and landed 
on some flat, soft, reed-grown land, putting up a reed-buck. 
The ground was studded with large round holes, a foot deep, 
made by the dainty tread of the hippos, and as I walked with 
my head in the air looking for birds, I kept stumbling 
ridiculously into these holes. I had, indeed, cause to look 
up, for there were several pelicans, young and old, not only 
feeding and swimming, but flying, and a pelican, which looks 
so absurd in the water, is a beautiful thing to watch in the 
air, with its circling, curving sweep and width of wing. 

And there, sailing overhead and alighting for long intervals 
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on the stumps of some trees on the opposite bank, were three 
sea-eagles. This magnificent eagle, the male 28 inches in 
length and the female quite two inches larger, has a head, 
neck, upper part of the back, breast and tail of pure white, 
while the rest of the upper surface is black and the lower 
parts of the under surface are a deep rufous. I had great 
hopes that I might see one swoop down and catch a fish in 
its talons, but I had no such luck. This bold and fearless bird 
haunts the mouths of rivers and the lagoons on the coast of 
Africa. I had seen one the previous year on the Umfolosi 
River and afterwards I saw one on the Pongola. He will 
steal the prey of other birds, and, I daresay, these three eagles 
were trying to snatch the fish captured by the voracious 
pelicans. 

In the evening we returned to Matubatuba and next 
morning, early, wandering in the garden, I had a good view 
of a brown-hooded kingfisher. It was a larger bird than 
the blue or half-collared kingfisher. Its plumage is dark blue 
on the back, wings and tail, and its bill and legs are red— 
beautiful enough, but not so beautiful as the half-collared 
or malachite or Angola kingfisher. Like the striped and 
Natal kingfishers, it feeds on insects. 

Then, wandering among Mr. McKenzie’s acres of pine- 
apple, I saw the yellow-throated long-claw, a species of lark. 
It is like the orange-throated long-claw (kalkoentjie) which 
we have at the Cape, but with the throat yellow instead of 
orange. And then I saw the red-shouldered whydah bird, 
with his harem of little brown wives. He is a handsome 
fellow, velvety-black with bright scarlet shoulders. He lives 
among reeds (there was a reedy river at the foot of the pine- 
apple orchard) and is called by schoolboys the “ Flop,” from 
its manner of suddenly flopping into the grass, which I noticed 
was characteristic. Then I noticed among the reeds a bird 
which puzzled me. Its plumage was yellowish-green, with 
patches of black and brown and a white breast barred with 
black, giving it a greyish look. It looked like a cuckoo, 
yet when I looked up the cuckoos I could find nothing in 
my bird-books corresponding to this bird. It wasn’t until I 
visited the Pretoria Museum later on that I discovered it 
was the female of the black cuckoo shrike, the male being 
entirely black—as great a difference between the sexes as 
between the malachite sunbird and his little brown wife, but 
in this case the female, although different, is as beautiful 
as the male. 

MADELINE ALSTON. 
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ADVERTISING IN ITS INFANCY 


WHEN advertisements first began to appear in the newly- 
established public newspapers and periodicals of the seven- 
teenth century, editors were strangely reluctant to extend 
their columns to this kind of business. They seem to have 
had no idea at first what a pillar of the press advertising was 
soon to become. 

Those weekly periodicals of the day—the “‘ Mercuries ”’ as 
they were called—waited a quarter of a century before they 
accepted regular advertisements. In 1647, just twenty-five 
years after the first news-sheet was published in England a 
few examples appeared, chiefly announcements by a few book- 
sellers, some merchants, and a number of quack medicine 
sellers. Such were the first regular advertisers in our press, 
and they continued to be the only ones for a number of years. 

In the year 1657, however, someone more astute than his 
contemporaries brought out a paper entirely devoted to and 
composed of advertisements. This novelty was the Public 
Advertiser and its success as a financial venture as well as 
its undoubted interest for the public at once brought the 
possibilities of the art of newspaper advertising prominently 
before an increasing number of editors. Soon papers began 
to give more and more space to this profitable business and 
by 1682—just sixty years after the first newspaper was 
published—advertising in the press was thoroughly estab- 
lished in England. 

But there was still no daily press in the country and even 
London had to wait nearly twenty years before it possessed a 
daily paper. The Daily Courant, which proudly held the field 
alone until long after good Queen Anne was dead was London’s 
first “‘ daily.” This was followed in 1724 by two others, 
the Daily Post and the Daily Journal, and when in 1788 the 
Daily Universal Register made its momentous change of title 
to The Times, the era of the modern newspaper press really 
began. 

ee was natural, the provincial press was somewhat later, 
though not much, in becoming established. The Norwich 
Postman, published in 1706, is believed to have been the 
earliest country newspaper. We can guess something of its 
early struggles when it modestly advertised the fact that 
though published at a penny a halfpenny would not be 
refused ! Once more it was left to the.advertising business to 
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get the provincial press properly started on a sound financial 
basis. Until they opened their columns to advertisements 
the country papers never really flourished. 

The following typical examples of advertisements inserted 
at different times during the past 250 years tell more vividly 
than any history of the period of the social wants, tastes, and 
habits of our forefathers. They provide a mirror in which a 
clear-cut, “close-up” of society in those days is faithfully 
reflected. 

From the first, ladies’ toilet and fashion, food and drink, 
medicine and health form the bulk of the advertisements 

ublished during those two and a half centuries. Beauty 
treatment by the aid of “ cosmeticks and liquors” was as 
sought after by our great-grandmothers as it is to-day. In 
the eighteenth century a certain concoction known as “ Bavar- 
ian Red Liquor” was extensively boomed as giving “a 
blushing colour to the cheeks of “ those that are white or pale 
that is not to be distinguished from a natural fine complexion, 
not perceived to be artificial, by the nearest friend.” More- 
over, if taken internally, it was warranted to render the face 
delightfully handsome and beautiful.” This attractive pre- 
paration, we read, was “sold only at Mr. Payne’s Toy Shop 
at the Angel and Crown in St. Paul’s Churchyard, at 3s. 6d. a 
bottle, with directions.” 

Tinting the hair was very fashionable at one time as the 
following, taken from an early nineteenth century paper, 
shows. 

** Patronised by Court and Nobility. A preparation for changing 
red or grey hair to a beautiful black, brown, or light brown which far 
surpasses any now in use. Can be used without the tedious and un- 
pleasant process of brushing it out, permanent in its effects, and free 
from the disagreeableness of rubbing off on the hands, caps, etc. Sold 
with every direction for use at 10s. 6d. and 7s. 6d. per bottle. The dye 
supplied by Mrs. Harden, and the effect seen on her own hair at her 
private residence, 66, Newman Street, Oxford Street, or at ladies’ own 
residences if preferred.” 


Here is one which appeared with some frequency and 
serves to remind us of the considerable trade which formerly 
flourished with the Flanders lacemakers. 

“* At the Lace Chamber on Ludgate Hill, kept by Mary Parsons, is 
lately come over great quantities of Flanders Lace with variety of new 
fashion patterns. She bought them there herself, so will sell great 
Pennyworths by wholesale or retail.” 


No sooner did the numerous and popular Coffee Houses 
become established in the seventeenth century than drinks 
and gossip became fashionable as never before. Tea, coffee, 
and chocolate—all newly introduced beverages—came at once 
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into great favour. They were the fashionable thing to order, 
even if, as was often the case at first, one did not really care 
for them. Pepys records that he drank his first cup of China 
‘tee’ on September 25, 1660. Two years before, however, 
the first advertisement of China tea had already appeared in 
the following form. In view of the popularity which tea has 
achieved this announcement is almost a landmark in the 
history of our modern civilization. 

“That excellent and by all Physitians approved China drink called 
by the Chineans ‘ Tcha,’ by other nations Tay, alias Tea, is sold at the 
Sultaness Head in Sweetings Rents, by the Royal Exchange, London.” 
The Greek servant of a Turkey merchant of London, one 

Pasqua Rosee, seems to have been the first to open a coffee 
house in London (in 1652). He announced the fact in the 
following elaborate and instructive manner :— 


“THE VERTUE OF THE COFFEE DRINK.” 
First MADE AND PUBLICLY SOLD IN ENGLAND BY Pasqua ROSEE. 


“The grain or berry called coffee groweth upon little trees only in 
the deserts of Arabia. It is brought from thence and drunk generally 
throughout all the Grand Seignour’s dominions. It is a simple, innocent 
thing composed into a drink by being dried in an oven and ground to 
powder, and boiled up with spring water, and about half a pint of it to 
be drank fasting an hour before, and not eating an hour after, and to 
be taken as hot as can possibly be endured . . . The Turk’s drink at 
meals and other times is usually water, and their diet consists much of 
fruit ; the acidities whereof are very much corrected by this drink. . . . 
It is a very good help to digestion and therefore of great use to be taken 
about three or four o’clock afternoon, as well as in the morning. It 
much quickens the spirits and makes the heart lightsome ; it is good 
against sore eyes and the better if you hold your head over it and take 
in the steam that way. Itsuppresseth fumes exceedingly, and therefore 
is good against the headache and will stop much any defluxion of 
rheums that distil from the head into the stomach. . . . It is excellent 
to prevent and cure the dropsy, gout, and scurvy. . . It will prevent 
drowsiness, and make one fit for business, if one have occasion to watch, 
and therefore you are not to drink of it after supper unless you intend 
to be watchful, for it will hinder sleep for three or four hours.” 


You may still enjoy Pasqua Rosee’s “ coffee-drink ’’ where 
it was first brewed in England, at the chop-house now known 
as ‘‘ The George and Vulture,’ behind St. Michael’s Church, 
Cornhill. 

Chocolate also was made and sold in the London Coffee 
Houses, and their proprietors advertised it in the papers as 
freely as they did the other two equally new beverages. But, 
as a drink, chocolate for some reason or other never took the 
popular fancy in England like tea and coffee, and except 
among a few “ladies and gentlemen of quality” it always 
retained much of its foreign prejudices. In 1657 the Public 
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Advertiser announced that “‘in Bishopsgate Street . . . at a 
Frenchman’s house is an excellent West India drink called 
chocolate, to be sold, where you may have it ready at any 
time, and also unmade, at reasonable rates.” It was probably 
quite well made and with good material, but it never became 
the serious rival of tea and coffee. 

In 1662 the weekly Kingdoms Intelligencer inserted the 
following interesting advertisement, giving the prices of the 
various fashionable drinks of the day. 

“* At the Coffee House, in Exchange Alley, is sold by retail the right 
coffee powder from 4s. to 6s. 8d. per pound, as in goodness ; that pounded 
in a mortar 2s. 6d. per pound, and that termed the East Indian berry 
at eighteen pence per pound. Also that termed the right Turkey 
berry, well garbled at 3s. per pound the ungarbled for lesse with direc- 
tions gratis how to use and make the same. Likewise there you may 
have chocolate—the ordinary pound boxes at 2s. 6d. per pound, the 
perfumed from 4s. to 10s. per pound. Also Sherbets made in Turkey of 
lemons, roses and violets perfumed, and tea according to its goodness. 
. . . Further, all gentlemen that are customers and acquaintances, are 
(the next New Year’s Day), invited at the sign of the Great Turk, at the 
new Coffee House in Exchange Alley, where coffee will be on free cost.” 
As early as 1660 preparations for the care of the mouth and 

teeth began to appear with regularity. One of the “ Mercuries”’ 
of that time had the following glowing notice in its columns. 

‘Most excellent and approved Dentifrices to scour and cleanse the 
teeth, making them white as Ivory, preserves from the Toothache ; so 
that being constantly used the parties using it are never troubled with 
Toothache ; it fastens the teeth, sweetens the breath, and preserves the 
mouth and gums from cankers and Imposthumes.” 

This wonderful concoction was sold near St. Paul’s in 
sealed paper packets at twelve pence each. 

Like the poor, quacks are always with us, and in the 
seventeenth century their name was legion. Trading largely 
on the superstitious beliefs of society at that time, their 
advertisements occupy more space in our early newspapers 
than almost any others. Usually, they charged exorbitant 
prices for their quack remedies. Here is a typical example :— 

“Small bags to hang about children’s necks, which are excellent 
both for the prevention and cure of the Rickets, and to ease children in 
breeding of teeth, are prepared by Mr. Edmund Buckworth .. . at 
five shillings a bagge.” 

In all their advertisements each of these gentry took care 
to furnish their exact address in order that they should not be 
confused with any other of the same “ profession.”” This was 
really necessary at a time when signs, and not numbers, 
distinguished shops, etc., in most cities. The Dutch “ Doctor” 
who inserted the following notice was determined to leave 
nothing to chance. 
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“In the Strand, over against the Maypole, on the left hand coming 
from Temple Bar, at the sign of the Golden Cross, between a sword 
cutler’s and a milliner’s shop, the sign of the Sugar Loaf and Barber’s 
Pole, within four doors,of the Mitre Tavern : Where you may see a large 
red-coloured Lanthorn, with eleven candles in it, and a white sign 
written upon with red letters DUTCH DOCTOR, Licensed by HIS 
MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY ; and a long entry with a hatch and 
a knocker on it. Where you may come in privately, and speak with 
him, and need not be ashamed, he having not any in his house but 
himself and his family.” 


Cures and antidotes for sea-sickness, alleged to be wonder- 
ful in their effects, seem to have provided quack medicine 
sellers with another considerable source of profit. They not 
only advertised them extensively, but even obtained “ certifi- 
cates’ from ships’ stewards extolling the marvellous efficacy 
of those weird concoctions. Some of these effusions, of which 
the following is typical, certainly show their authors out of 
their depth with the pen. This is from the steward of a 
certain packet called “ The Ocean.” 

“This is to certify that Bakers’ Patent Antidote was taken by a 
young lady going to Rotterdam in the Ocean, who found great relief 
from a single dose, having a heavy sea on at the same time and likewise 
several gentlemen. I think myself that the Antidote is a very excellent 
medicine to take.” 

It has probably always been a sore point with leaseholders 
that any improvements they may make to their property 
should ultimately be for the benefit of the proprietor when the 
lease expires. Jew, however, have gone to the length of the 
aggrieved gentleman who, evidently labouring under a sense 
of great injustice, inserted in an early nineteenth century paper 
a notice as follows :— 

““ Wanted immediately, to enable me to leave the house which I 
have for the last five years inhabited, in the same plight and condition 
in which I found it, 500 LIVE RATS, for which I will gladly pay the 
sum of £5 sterling; and as I cannot leave the farm attached thereto in 
the same order in which I got it, without at least five millions of docks 
(weeds), I do hereby promise a further sum of £5 for said number of 
docks. Apply... . 

N.B. The Rats must be full grown and no cripples.” 

Public announcements by husbands repudiating debts 
contracted by truant wives were not uncommon in the past, 
though they were seldom couched in terms quite as blunt as 
the following :— 

“Run away from Patrick M’Dallagh. Whereas my wife, Mrs. 
Bridget M’Dallagh, is again walked away with herself and left me with 
her four small children and her poor old blind mother, and nobody else 
to look after house and home, and, I hear, has taken up with Tim Guigan, 
the lame fiddler—the same that was put in the stocks last Easter for 
stealing Barday Doody’s game cock. This is to give notice that I will 
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not pay for bite or sup on her or his account to man or mortal, and that 

she had better never show the marks of her ten toes near my house 

again.” 
me N.B.—Tim had better keep out of my sight.” 
Though the next example actually appeared in the public 
press, one wonders how many readers took it seriously :-— 

“To be sold for five shillings. My wife, Jane Hebband. She is 
stoutly built, stands firm on her pasterns, and is sound in wind and 
limb. She can sow and reap, hold a plough, and drive a team, and 
would answer any stout able man that can hold a tight rein, for she is 
damned hard mouthed and headstrong ; but if properly managed would 
either lead or drive as tame as a rabbit. She now and then if not 
watched, will make a false step. Her husband parts with her because 
she is too much for him.” 

*“ N.B.—AII her body clothes will be given with her.” 

Frequently our early advertisements relate to curious old 
customs which have long since ceased to exist. In the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, for instance, it was 
customary in the North of England and in Wales for young 
couples of slender means who contemplated matrimony to 
hold what was known as a “ Bridewain.” This consisted in 
the lovers inviting, by a public announcement in the press, 
all their friends to assemble at the bridegroom’s home for 
rural sports and jollification. Here a bowl or plate was 
placed in a conspicuous position and everyone who attended 
was expected to slip a gift of money into it. By this means it 
was often possible for a none too prosperous couple to start 
married life under more comfortable circumstances. Indeed, 
when friends were both numerous and generous it was not 
unusual for as much as £50 or £100 to be thus subscribed. 

A “bidding”? to a wedding at Carmarthen was thus 
advertised in the local press on April 12, 1836 :-— 

** As we intend to enter the matrimonial state on Thursday, 
the 5th May next, we are encouraged by our friends to make a 
Bidding on the occasion the same day, at the sign of The 
Angel, situate in Lammas Street ; When and where the favour 
of your good and agreeable company is most humbly solicited, 
and whatever donation you may be pleased to confer on us 
then, will be thankfully received, warmly acknowledged, and 
cheerfully repaid whenever called for on a similar occasion.” 

“* By your most obedient humble servants.” 


R. F. NAFret. 
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FLIES KNOWN AND UNKNOWN 


AutHoueH the flies, of this country alone, number some 
thousands of species, they have so far aroused much less 
interest than beetles and butterflies, which are the subject of 
endless literature, endless collections. But the Diptera! 
Very few students have made them the theme of discussion. 
The lack of elementary books on this fascinating study, which 
prevailed until recently, contributed no doubt to this loss to 
science, and prevented a wonderful Order from receiving due 
investigation and research. I, myself, years ago struggled 
against technical descriptions I could not follow. Only after 
years of toil the forms and differentiations of species dawned 
upon me. Flies are of most absorbing interest. The Order is 
never ending. The early lists compiled by that great authority, 
Mr. Verrall, are already exceeded in this country, and when 
we consider the Diptera of distant lands, we are astonished 
by the wonderful forms with which we are confronted. The 
various habitats of the fly, the life histories, the beautiful 
variation of the wings, distinguishing one family from another, 
arouse in every real student an ever-growing interest that is 
lifelong. 

The two wings of the fly separate it for ever from the four- 
winged bee or wasp. Many flies are harmless to humanity, 
even useless it would seem to many people, whilst the tropical 
mosquitoes, or the Tsetse flies of Africa, are scourges of the 
human kind. Most of us are familiar with mosquitoes in this 
country, and their nocturnal visits are frequent even in winter. 
Our water-butts are breeding centres and attract the female 
who sits astride the water film there to deposit her eggs (often 
her final home). Egg, larve, pupz, wings: here is the life 
history of flies, but the story of their life in detail even yet is 
frequently unknown. The eggs of the mosquito, or common 
gnat, as it is generally known, form floating boats on still 
water, and are glued together in a raft as they are deposited. 
The larve emerge head downwards into the water, thence 
they wriggle to the surface to breathe through air tubes of 
their extremities, and as they reach the pupa stage they 
reverse and float head uppermost and breathe from tubes 
there situated. From the pupa may be seen to emerge the 
actual insect, the mosquito. With the Anopheles mosquito 
the eggs are deposited differently, forming star-like clusters— 
even solitary eggs are found. The Anopheles is the malaria 
fiend in right earnest ! 

It is not of necessity, however, that flies by our river sides 
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are plagues of humanity. Take, for instance, Atherix Ibis, one 
of the most curious of all our flies, a cluster of which from the 
Devonshire Avon, contributed by Dr. Perkins, can be seen in 
the Cambridge Museum. This fly is unique in its curious habit 
of collecting in a cluster on a tree branch overhanging water 
(on the far side of the bush, or tree, so as to be well over the 
river it haunts, and to be invisible from the bank). An 
angler only, wading near it, would perceive so curious a 
gathering of flies. One fly after another rests on the twig 
selected till many hundreds have gathered in the form of a 
ball, their eggs, deposited from their position on the twig 
over the water, are intermingled amongst their bodies and 
the larve, on hatching drop to the water below (and Walker 
says have a forked tail). The flies, dying after ovipositing, 
add their bodies to the mass on the twig, the life purpose 
fulfilled. 

How different from this, the beautiful Bombylius, the 
exquisitely furred hovering fly, of Primrose days: bee-like 
in body, with wings wonderfully marked with deep brown- 
toned blurs of colour. Her search is for a hole in some sunny 
spot where nests a solitary bee, like herself in appearance, 
she hovers wings outstretched, ready to deposit her eggs. I 
have watched such on the heath-side where many bees fore- 
gather unsuspectingly in July weather, seeking lonely banks 
for their purpose. Along comes Bombylius. As she hovers 
in close proximity to the bee’s nest, her abdomen has been 
seen to flick the accurately-aimed egg, which none have seen 
fall; straight to the bee’s hole it will go, some say, falls on the 
bee and when it hatches it will find in its predecessor a fit food. 

Then there is that extraordinary parasite fly, Stenopteryx 
hirundinis, which with clawed feet affixes herself to the House 
Martin under the eaves of your house in April, and flies on 
her self-chosen steed through the balmy spring air. Through 
space she goes, feeding all the time on the blood of her victim. 
Through summer-time she rides thus till the period comes to 
deposit her puparium in the now emptying martin’s nest. 
Through the winter it rests here till next spring comes, and 
the returning bird, in brooding over her eggs by her warmth 
breeds out the puparium with her own eggs, and the fly emerges, 
the life cycle complete. A small, very small brown fly she is, 
3mm. by 5mm., and you may find the dark brown shot-like 
puparia also in swallows’ nests. Various birds have parasites 
of their own as well as various animals and insects. Even 
bats, which fly by night, have wingless flies as parasites : 
Nycteribia. Their absent wings replaced by clinging claws, 
and perhaps various Nycteribia on a single bat. So also the 
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beautiful red-deer, whose form is well known to us up north, 
its peculiar fly is now named Cephenomyia rufibarbis, the dark 
and large bee-like fly that insinuates herself in the nostril of 
the deer, and, moreover, ejects from her abdomen small 
maggots contained in a drop of fluid which hook themselves 
in the nasal passages of the deer. Later on they are found to be 
inconvenient guests. The deer snorts and out they come! 
Coughed to mother earth, there to pupate and emerge later 
on as “ the fly.” Empty pupa cases are found under stones 
up by Rannoch or other heaths. Parasites thus infest the 
sheep and countless other animals. 

Here is another parasite fly of very different habitation. 
Known as Conops, a curious mimicry making it resemble the 
common wasp. In summer, being flower-loving, the fly 
hovers over marguerites. In Bournemouth are many such, 
in association with humble-bees. Unperceived, perhaps, by the 
humble-bees, Conops, at any rate, isan unwelcome guest. Re- 
sembling in its general appearance so nearly its future host, 
Conops must wait her opportunity to get her bolt in, and 
place her egg on the humble-bee below her, where it later will 
find its food on the larve of the wasp. At any rate, the 
humble-bee’s destiny is fixed from that moment. 

Conops vesicularis L. has been found on a Conifer, 
where Vespa norvigica had her nest. Some of the Conopide 
are said to be parasitic on the bees Andrena and Halictes 
(solitary bees); it is sometimes thought the Conopide watch 
the wasp or bee to its nest, and as she folds her wings, oviposit 
on her. Formerly Vespa crabro (the Hornet) was also asserted 
to be a host. The Humble Bees and others may also be 
hosts no doubt. Every year every scientific writer throws 
new light on these things. 

Another parasite fly, totally different, Gastrophilus equi, 
is a well-known affliction to the horse which grazes in the 
summer fields. The parasite does not enter stables. She 
places her eggs on the horses’ legs—you may see her at 
Dunster—the horse licks off the eggs, perhaps feeling the fly 
tickle. The eggs obtain a resting-place in the stomach, and 
are soon hooked firmly as larve. There they feed, many a 
hundred sometimes, weakening in effect the horse, till they 
are ejected, buried in the earth and await their changes. 

So also herds of cattle are roused from their quiet fields by 
yet another fly, Hypoderma or warble fly. You shall mark 
its visits from your country house when, with uplifted tails in 
summer weather, the cows fly up and down the fields at a 
hand gallop. Faster still goes the fly, buzzing loudly to 
terrify its victim. The egg hatches, the larva finds its way 
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under the skin and makes the unsightly sores known as 
warbles, deteriorating flesh and skin, finally falling to the 
earth till the pupa forms and emerges the perfect fly. 

Far removed from parasite flies in this large Order of 
Insects is Sarcophaga, the Scavenger or Flesh fly that some- 
times finds its way into our houses. Most of us know its 
chequered grey body on the windows of our rooms, going con- 
tinually upward after the manner of flies. (Some people make 
glass fly traps at the tops of walls, for the fly seems to avoid 
downward motion). The Scavenger’s lot in life is to clear away 
noisome rubbish, so this fly rapidly destroys dead bodies of 
bird and beast. It deposits for this purpose the very smallest 
of living maggots which fall to with a vengeance, hundreds of 
them at a time. The “ blue bottle,’ Musca Vomitoria, can 
let her eggs drop through the housekeeper’s meat safe ; but 
Sarcophaga gets ready beforehand for her attacks by a pro- 
vision of Nature to remove the disappearing remains. 

These flies, so exceedingly different, are but a small 
proportion of the vast Order. The beneficent seems to me to 
exceed the obnoxious. Sometimes the salvation of trees, 
and of fruit trees in especial, is at stake. Armies of cater- 
pillars appear, and it is then that Nature lets loose her arma- 
ments. The TJ'achina, which is known, I suppose, by name far 
and wide as the exterminator of caterpillars, must surely be 
beneficent. Miles of orchard in America are devastated by 
caterpillars, those of the Gipsy Moth accidentally imported. 
Attempts have actually been made to import the T'achina, 
but the extent of damage done seems incredible. 

I must not omit to include in my long list two or three 
flies known to fame, Hippobosca equina, the New Forest horse 
fly that drives horses wild with fear. Nor the T'abanid flies, 
those famous biters which can bite through strong stockings 
and cloth clothes; the Breeze flies and Clegs, Hamatopota, 
Therioplectes, Tabanus. All of these bite in grim earnest man 
and beast. Paraffin is said to stop them, dabbed behind the 
ear, as citronella oil stops the mosquito. Then there are 
smaller flies—the beautiful Trypetide, with striped and spotted 
wings ; the Syrphids, hovering in sunny glades, whose larvz 
are the enemy of Aphides. With scientists and more research 
workers among the diptera, who can tell in the after days 
what mysteries of illness may be unravelled ? 

E. K. PEaRce. 
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A SOMERSET SPENDTHRIFT 


To old stagers, one of the most entertaining figures inVanity 
Fair will always be the elder Sir Pitt Crawley, though the 
present generation possibly regard his character as too 
fantastic to have ever had a prototype in real life. Those of 
us, however, curious of the past, and sufficiently advanced 
in life to have heard local traditions and tales from the lips 
of persons born early in the last century, will be aware that 
individuals, almost incredible to this year of grace, then 
flourished, holding feudal sway in many parts of rural 
England. The first Earl of Lonsdale, whom Gillroy carica- 
tured as “ Earl Wolf,” was a formidable example of such 
puissant potentates. The bacchanalian “‘ Jockey of Norfolk ” 
exercised semi-regal jurisdiction in half a dozen counties. 
The strange “ Caliph of Fonthill”? framed at his own sweet 
will the despotic laws and orders which regulated existence 
within the bounds of his territory. Odd people abounded 
in every quarter; returned Nabobs from India, bidding 
““more curricles”’ to appear at the door; the frantic Lord 
Camelford, who, after having shot dead a brother officer on 
the slightest provocation, passed the remainder of his life 
in more or less violent breaches of the peace until his own 
appropriate end in a duel; Lord Rokeby, one of the earliest 
exponents of sun-bathing, and wearer of a braid which reached 
his waist; ‘“‘ Romeo” Coates and Lord Barrymore, both 
enthusiastic amateurs on the stage, and buffoons off it. 
By the side of them, and other eccentrics of similar type, 
the subject of this article plays a comparatively humble rdle, 
but in his day Sir Thomas Champneys, the second baronet of 
Orchardleigh, near Frome, afforded constant food for gossip 
among his neighbours. His father, the first Sir Thomas, 
represented an ancient Somerset family, and married early 
in life a Hampshire young lady, Caroline Anne Cox. The 
sentimental correspondence in which Lady Champneys sub- 
sequently indulged with a squire of the vicinity, is still 
preserved by his representative, couched in terms savouring 
of the romantic Jean Jacques school. A hollow oak tree on 
the border of their respective estates is said to have formed the 
receptacle of these tender missives. The fair one died at a 
comparatively early age in the year 1791, leaving one son, 
then aged twenty-two, and one daughter seven years younger. 
This son, named Thomas Swymmer, married in the year 
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following his mother’s death, Charlotte Margant, daughter 
of a Welsh magnate, Sir Roger Mostyn, and the young couple 
appear to have received the gift of Orchardleigh estate not 
long afterwards, the bridegroom’s father retiring to another 
property in Hampshire, when he re-married, and appears 
never to have returned to Somerset. In the latter county 
the son soon began to spread his wings, and acted as High 
Sheriff in 1800, attended by a train of tenants as javelin-men, 
raised a ‘‘ Legion of Volunteers, cavalry and infantry in 1803, 
entertained his friends in lavish style, and quickly showed 
that “inclination for expensive improvements ”’ which proved 
his ultimate ruin. How was his growing outlay to be met ? 
The picturesque Orchardleigh property did not cover a very 
large area, though he owned in addition a good many houses 
and lands in the town of Frome, but his father, who survived 
till the year 1821, presumably reserved for himself, and his 
second wife, at least a substantial income, whilst it was not 
till a much later period that Charlotte Champneys eventually 
inherited large Welsh possessions as her brother’s co-heir. 
Excuses of a two-fold nature may perhaps be pleaded for her 
husband’s career of extravagance in these years. 

In the first place, rents everywhere had risen in consequence 
of the augmented prices obtained for farm produce, owing 
mainly to the Continental war. Landowners accordingly, 
finding their income increased, and discontented with their 
old-fashioned dwelling-houses, vied with each other in a 
competitive remodelling of existing, or the erection of new, 
mansions, some of baronial style, some of “‘ Grecian ”’ architec- 
ture, others in imitation of Horace Walpole’s “ Gothic ” 
Strawberry Hill. The Wyatts and Sir John Soane perused 
the plans, and superintended the building of many such 
houses. Arundel, Lambton, and Lowther Castles rose from 
the ground. Even good old George III was infected by this 
rage for bricks and mortar, and on the banks of the Thames 
began a remarkable castellated edifice at Kew, which was 
destined never to be completed. The glittering Heir Apparent 
built and rebuilt Carlton House, and the Brighton Pavilion. 
The dilettante Earl Bishop of Derry devoted vast sums to 
the commencement of a huge palace in Suffolk. In Thomas 
Champneys’ own neighbourhood the wealthy banker, Sir 
Richard Hoare, was busy creating an earthly paradise amid 
the woods and waters of Stourhead, whilst Wyatt was en- 
gaged on extensive work at Longleat, and Sir John Soane 
employed on a new house in Melba Park. It must therefore 
have been difficult, though a minnow among these Tritons, 
for Thomas Champneys to resist putting a hand to improve 
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the great charms with which nature had endowed the valley 
of Orchardleigh, the beauties of which are charmingly 
described in a novel from Sir Henry Newbolt’s pen, published 
some years ago. But a second motive, more meritorious 
than mere emulation of their neighbours, may fairly be held 
to have largely prompted the great landowners of this epoch 
in their building operations. The labouring classes were 
suffering severe privation, due to the high price of bread 
and other necessities of life, and philanthropy was certainly 
one of the predisposing motives which induced many pro- 
prietors to carry out improvements on their estates, and 
thus provide employment for the indigent artizans and 
labourers. Beckford himself declared long afterwards that 
such had been his object in his colossal operations at Fonthill, 
and it may fairly be argued that, were such the case with 
the man whom posterity has judged, perhaps too unjustly, 
as a selfish voluptuary, similar sentiments instigated others, 
like Champneys, who, amid many vicissitudes of fortune, 
undoubtedly retained to the end no small degree of popularity 
among the working class in and about his domains. 

Some material for a record of his adventures exists in a 
series of privately printed pamphlets, distributed in defence 
of his behaviour over certain disputes in which he became 
involved, of which the earliest is inscribed, ‘‘ A letter to 
Earl Poulett, Lord-Lieutenant of Somerset, and substance 
of a speech delivered by T. S. Champneys, late Lieut.-Colonel 
Commandant of the Selwood Forest Legion, to the Corps on 
his resignation of the Command, March 12, 1804,” reciting 
his grievances on the receipt of the Earl’s orders respecting 
precedence. ‘The long-winded narrative is not worth tran- 
scribing ; a hundred letters are said to have passed, after 
which the Colonel, finding his views rejected by the military 
and civil authorities concerned, resigned his command. The 
document concludes with an oration, delivered by him to 
the Beckington Company of the Legion, of which the perora- 
tion runs, ““ You may yet live to grace the post of Honour, 
and crown the brow of honest Industry with an unfading 
wreath of loyalty and Peace.” After this unfortunate failure 
to put the Lord-Lieutenant and the War Office in their 
proper places, our hero next engaged in a prolonged campaign 
against ecclesiastical powers. A neatly printed volume of 
ninety-nine pages describes his claim to appoint the sexton 
of the parish church of Frome, “a genuine and decided spirit 
of conciliation’ had guided his action, which was met with 
““want of candour and Christian charity” by the vicar. 
The controversy started in 1806, and in June of the following 
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ear the squire having obtained a mandamus from the King’s 
Bench for the admission of his nominee, thus burst into 
verse after the verdict :— 


“‘Mandamus—that’s an ugly word, 
What means it, parson, pray ? 
Perhaps it means for all your jokes 

The piper we must pay.” 


‘«‘ All upstarts insolent in place 
Remind us of their vulgar race.” 


An appeal followed, but the case was finally decided 
against the vicar at Wells Assizes in August, 1808. Decided 
hints occur in Champneys’ “ narrative,” that other clouds 
were gathering, for he stated that ‘“‘ during the forty years 
I have been thrown upon the stage of this deceitful world 
twelve of them have been passed in this peaceful abode of 
my ancestors . . . where it has been my particular lot to 
combat, under one continuous succession of unmerited 
persecution, a series of attacks planned and executed by the 
illiberal exertions of ungentlemanly minds.” These peevish 
remarks are obscure, but the author’s finances were rapidly 
becoming deranged, as is evident from the next production 
of his pen, printed at Bristol in 1815, and entitled, “‘ Facts 
attending the Prosecution of J. S. Champneys, Esq.,” the 
charge being for assault and false imprisonment. West, the 
plaintiff, having journeyed from Frome in order to serve a 
writ upon the defendant on the third day of June, 1813, 
met the squire at the Wood Cottage in the park, walking 
‘* with his horse in his hand.” After “‘ making his obedience,” 
West handed the writ and “ got upon his horse,” whereupon 
Mr. Champneys, riding in pursuit, pulled him to the ground, 
bidding some of his servants “ take this rascal into custody 
and go for the tythingman.” The captive was then detained 
in the mansion-house for the space of “ one hour and twenty 
minutes,” during which time he admitted that “ three horns 
of ale’? were supplied as refreshment. This little episode 
irresistibly reminds one, by the way, of Sir Pitt Crawley’s 
drastic treatment of the youthful trespassers in his park, 
though Thackeray’s baronet would not have ordered the 
beer! The trial at the Summer Assizes of 1814 resulted in 
the award of £150 damages to West. Undaunted by his 
increasing load of debt, the squire strove, in a modern phrase, 
“to keep his end up,” and in 1817 presented a petition with 
30,200 signatures from the “ distressed manufacturers of 
Somerset, Gloucester, and Wilts” to the Prince-Regent, by 
whom he was most graciously received. 
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Early in the year 1820 a climax arrived, described in an 
account of an action, Champneys v. Messiter, heard at the 
Salisbury Assizes, July 25 of that year. The plaintiff, 
“Jong a man of the first fashion in the county, once a man 
of opulence, had, by a course of imprudence, become involved 
in a most distressing state of embarrassment.” Legal 
expenses, increasing petty debts to an extent almost incal- 
culable and incredible, are mentioned, and it transpired that, 
in order to avoid being taken into execution upon two writs, 
the plaintiff left Orchardleigh House (in Somerset) on the 
23rd February, and took refuge close by in the Black Dog Inn 
at Standerwick in Wiltshire, just over the county border. 
But his flight being discovered, the next day Nathaniel 
Messiter, wool-stapler and banker of Frome, and his son 
George, an attorney, arriving at the Inn, seized upon Mr. 
Champneys, who, “ hopeless of succour,” surrendered, it 
being understood that he was to be conveyed direct to London 
through Warminster, and then delivered into the custody of 
the Marshal of the King’s Bench. A chaise was then procured 
from Frome, and after the plaintiff had been pushed inside, 
the horses’ heads were turned towards Frome instead of 
Warminster. Mr. Champneys was next seen “half out of 
the carriage exclaiming ‘ Murder!’ the horses being in the 
full gallop. At length the chaise stopped, the plaintiff fell 
to the ground, where he was struck on the head with a black- 
thorn cudgel by Messiter, senior.” The jury awarded the 
plaintiff £700 damages, and within a month, in another 
action for libel, tried at Wells between the same parties, a 
Somerset jury gave £200 damages to the plaintiff. 

One or two local idioms, such as “ another sticker against 
Champneys gone up to London,” and the evidence of a certain 
“ hodding”’ (or mischief-making) old woman—seem alone 
worth recording on this occasion. The curtain now seemed 
to have dropped upon the once “ splendid establishment and 
never-ceasing hospitalities”; the gloomy Rules of the 
King’s Bench Prison included Champneys among its inmates, 
but brighter days dawned after an interval. The death of 
Sir Thomas in 1821 may have mitigated his son’s circum- 
stances, and when Sir Thomas Mostyn died in 1831, Charlotte 
Lady Champneys, as the elder sister and co-heir, assuming 
his name in addition to her husband’s, furnished sufficient 
funds to discharge all old debts out of her newly-acquired 
fortune. So grateful did the long-suffering Frome creditors 
feel at this unexpected intervention of Providence, that the 
church bells are said to have been lustily pealed as a resounding 
mark of the public joy. Deputations were directed to express 
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thanks at Orchardleigh House, where the junketings of former 
days were again revived. At this auspicious juncture the 

eat Reform Bill was passed, Frome was for the first time 
allotted a member, and Sir Thomas Champneys, rehabilitated, 
and apparently in command of fresh resources, entered the 
lists as an Independent candidate. His canvass was con- 
ducted with all the gay vivacity which had distinguished his 
career thirty years before. On the polling day six hundred 
townsfolk were entertained by him at breakfast, and, as it. 
was afterwards asserted that each guest was provided with a 
stout stave from the Orchardleigh Woods, it is not sur- 
prising that his defeat was followed by the most serious riots 
ever known in Frome. 

Nothing can be traced of the few remaining years before 
Sir Thomas’ death at his old home on November 21st, 1839, 
whence he was borne to his grave at a stone’s throw distance 
in the lovely little island church, where a pompous inscrip- 
tion, such as he might have himself dictated, proclaimed 
his long descent from five and twenty ancestors. His widow 
outlived him for six years; they were childless and the 
baronetcy became extinct. The family seat, on which his 
pride had forbidden the felling of a single tree in the days 
of his utmost need, passed into the hands of mortgagees. The 
mansion by the lake side, the scene at one moment of his 
gorgeous masquerades, and of the reception of royalty in 
the person of the sovereign’s brother—at another, of the ill- 
omened visits of the sordid sheriff's officers and the public 
sale of its contents—exists no more, having been finally 
demolished about seventy years ago. The beautiful lake, 
an elegant temple in the classical style overlooking its broad 
expanse, the battlemented entrance to the park on the north, 
bearing a characteristically false fourteenth-century date, and 
some finely carved garden vases, alone mark at the present 
day the lengthy Champneys’ ownership of this delightful 
place, still profusely adorned by those ancient forest trees, 
spared by Sir Thomas’ loving care. 


HYLtTon. 
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ENGLISH PUBLIC SCHOOLS* 


WHEN Karl the Great issued his proclamation requiring the 
clergy to see to it that all children in the parishes were sent 
to school, and taught free of charge, he gave the Middle 
Ages their first general charter of education. From him 
began the organisation of schools outside the monasteries. 
The clergy had the training of the young in their hands ; it 
was centuries later that, owing to the gradual secularisation 
of thought, schools emancipated themselves from the control 
of the church.t The once prevalent belief that our grammar 
schools are a Reformation, or post-Reformation product, 
can no longer be maintained, though it is quite true that, 
with the Renaissance, came a great movement which, in the 
end, multiplied schools and gave an increasingly secular trend 
to their activities. By the middle of the sixteenth century 
efforts were being made to re-establish old scholastic founda- 
tions and to establish new ones; and, in a general way, to 
these schools everybody went. Theoretically, too, education 
was given free, though the fee system was never altogether 
absent. Later on, as travelling facilities increased, the local 
grammar schools (to which all and sundry went, largely 
irrespective of class distinctions) lost something of their hold, 
and parents would send their sons away to famous centres 
of education; these, ultimately, became the great Public 
Schools of England. But it was not till the early nineteenth 
century that these schools took on the peculiar shape and 
traditions with which we are familiar to-day; later still, 
new schools, like Clifton and Marlborough, were established ; 
and, as might be supposed, this movement coincided with the 
growth of railways, and the consequent increasing ease of 
travel. Even now, from time to time, a new Public School 
of the traditional type is founded. Stowe is a case in point. 

As everybody knows, most of our greater Public Schools 
(I use that term in a somewhat restricted sense) are boarding 
establishments ; and, even when day boys are admitted, the 
school is run, mainly, in the interest of the boarding element. 
This is not altogether surprising: the admission of day boys 

* Some portion of this article has been delivered as a lecture. 

} As far as we know, there was no regular educational system in the 
Middle Ages: the assertion that the Monks were educators of the general 
population cannot be substantiated. Dr. Coulton says that probably not 


more than a tenth of the population had any schooling at all.—(Coulton, 
The Medieval Scene.) 
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does, in some degree, break the uniformity of that strictly 
communal life which is to be fully found only among those 
who live that life in its entirety. Much may be said both for 
and against boarding schools, where the inmates enjoy a sort 
of monastic existence ; but one thing seems (to me, at least) 
fairly clear—and that is that a school should be either a 
boarding school or a day school. Both types of school have 
their peculiar advantages ; but I doubt if the mixed school 
is altogether an unmixed blessing. To live the communal 
life in its entirety, it is required that boys should be segre- 
gated even from home influences; and perhaps that is no 
bad thing ; it serves as a sort of preliminary initiation into 
the wider life awaiting a lad at the close of his school career. 
Obviously it is possible to look at the matter from a different 
angle ; boys who, day by day, return to the shelter of home, 
and come directly under parental influence, possess something 
which must be denied to those who, for three parts of the 
year, are not similarly influenced. There is gain here, un- 
doubtedly ; but, on the other hand, life in a boarding house, 
with its alternation of terms away and holidays at home, 
tends to be more varied ; boys are thrown more on their own 
resources; they come into contact with their teachers, 
and with one another, in a way that is impossible at a purely 
day school. The contact and collision of mind with mind ; 
the constant need for adjustment and readjustment of 
temper and disposition ; the sense of personal independence— 
all this is a valuable discipline, though the strife is harder, 
the temptations more acute. One thing should always be 
kept in view; some boys are better fitted for the one type 
of school than are others; it is never wise to press all into 
a uniform mould. Parents should be careful to acquaint 
themselves (though not all do so) with the dispositions of 
their children before deciding where to send them ; and this 
involves a somewhat serious responsibility. 

In the majority of our Public Schools the boarding houses 
are assigned to certain senior masters, who have the control 
over their charges out of actual teaching hours. These house- 
masters necessarily have a peculiarly intimate acquaintance 
with the boys, and come into very close touch with them 
at a time of life when the young are most susceptible to 
influences. A wise parent will take great pains to ascertain 
the character of the “‘ house’ to which he sends his child ; 
and this is not easy. Yet it would be hard to overrate the 
importance of such a matter, and the reason is obvious. In 
some schools the headmaster himself runs a boarding house ; 
but, personally, I doubt whether in addition to the thousand 
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and one administrative details he is required to deal with in 
the general government of the school, he ought to have the 
additional responsibility of a boarding house. And here a 
word about the position of a headmaster in one of our Public 
Schools may not be out of place. As things are, a head- 
master is the nearest approach to an autocrat to be found in 
these days—at any rate in England. Provided the autocracy 
is just and wise and temperate, no fault should be found with 
the system. Far better this autocrat, than a sort of nominal 
chief whose policy and activities are interfered with by a 
Court of Governors who know, from practical experience, 
little or nothing about education or school management. 
Nevertheless the system is one which, as it stands, may make 
for an exercise of arbitrary power—specially where assistant 
masters are concerned. A headmaster, nearly always, has 
the sole right of appointing his staff, and, legally, he can 
dismiss any man at his discretion (or pleasure) without 
necessarily assigning cause. True, a member of the staff has, 
theoretically, a right of appeal to the governors ; but, prac- 
tically, the right is of little value, as governing bodies— 
almost necessarily—will always support the headmaster. Per- 
sonally, I think that any master under notice to quit should, 
if labouring under a sense of injustice or wrong, be able to 
make his appeal effective and public ; and this right of appeal 
could, in large degree, be guaranteed, by giving the assistant 
masters power to elect members of their own body as repre- 
sentatives on the Board of Governors. These elected repre- 
sentatives would have, as one of their primary duties, that of 
watching over the interests of the staff as a whole, and pro- 
tecting their fellow-masters against any exercise of arbitrary 
power on the part of the headmaster. Without security of 
tenure, an assistant master’s position is a thing of shreds and 
patches. 

As far as the curriculum of work is concerned, one cannot 
say much; the subject would require a special discussion. 
But this is worth noting ; whereas, less than a hundred years 
ago, nothing was taught but Latin and Greek—with a 
smattering of mathematics—a wonderful change has been 
effected in recent times. Even fifty years ago it was a 
rarity for any school, public or private, to possess a science 
department, with a laboratory ; now hardly a school worth 
the name would consider itself even moderately provided 
unless equipped with adequate science buildings and vigorous 
science teaching. The change has emphatically been for the 
good. In our Public Schools to-day an earnest effort is made 
not only to give pupils a knowledge of some of the results of 
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science, but also (and this is vital) an adequate appreciation 
of scientific method. Combined with this, the science depart- 
ment proposes to give a boy some conception of the history 
of man in his growing knowledge of his own more distant 
environment ; he is taught to group events into those which 
can be controlled, those that may in the future be controlled, 
and (perhaps) those which are beyond man’s control. Not only 
the history of Science, but the scientific aspect of history, falls 
into such a purview. Boys, so taught, will think about all 
scientific matters more intelligently, and will regard life as a 
whole, because they retain an instrument of thought which 
otherwise they never would have possessed. By such methods 
boys will be led to see that it is not enough for “ science ” to 
be kept within the precincts of the laboratory ; to be of any 
value it must be brought into common everyday life. In 
other words, the main object of science teaching is to inculcate 
a scientific spirit, a scientific attitude of mind; and that 
means a disinterested love of truth. Not only in the labora- 
tory has a great advance taken place; modern languages 
and history have at last taken their proper place in the 
curriculum. No doubt this has complicated the time-table, 
and possibly we suffer to-day from a plethora of subjects ; 
but, on balance, education has gained all round. An easy- 
going time-table suited an unhurrying age, and there was 
something to be said for the old exclusive classical scheme in 
the days before telegraph, telephone, motor car, and the rest ; 
but we are living in a highly exacting epoch, and the circum- 
stances of life are very different from the quiet mid-Victorian 
times (which we sometimes, foolishly, condemn but are so 
eager to read about); and new circumstances demand new 
methods. As Lowell wrote : 


“New time makes ancient good uncouth.” 


To send boys out into this “ scambling and unquiet ” 
world equipped with but a knowledge of the Greek and Latin 
authors, is to handicap the majority ; we cannot any longer 
afford to do it. We may regret the passing of the old order, 
but regret for the past is vain ; what we have to do, here and 
now, is to train for the hard insistent present, and prepare 
for a still more exacting future. It is right that our schools 
have awakened to the facts of modern life. Greek and Latin 
will not ultimately suffer because fewer boys devote themselves 
to these languages. And, really, there never was a time 
when a competent knowledge of the classics was not confined 
to the few. All that modern educationalists ask is that those 
boys (they are in a large majority) who have no particular 
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aptitude for “settling é’s business,” or “ properly basing 
obv,”” should be led to more fruitful fields of effort. To force 
every boy into a uniform classical mould, whether he has a 
flair for ancient languages or not, is a wanton thing ; a boy 
should be allowed—no, rather encouraged—to develop on his 
own intellectual lines. 

A wonderful change for the better has come over our 
schools during the past half century, as far as the relations 
of boys to masters are concerned ; the old Olympian aloofness 
is well nigh gone and there is a genuine sense of fellowship 
between teachers and taught. The old notion that boys and 
masters are natural enemies finds no countenance to-day. 
No longer is the teacher looked on as a sort of ogre, regarding 
his young charges as human carpets out of which the dust of 
ignorance and indifference is to be beaten. There are times, 
certainly, when the rod is necessary and salutary (in cases of 
bullying and cruelty, for example) ; and no tolerance should 
be given to silly sentimentalists who shriek against the 
thought of corporal punishment. That is merely acorrupt 
sympathy. And this leads me to speak of another change that 
has taken place of late years in schools. The old bullying 
business has practically disappeared—thanks, largely, to the 
monitorial system which is one of the admirable features of 
our schools. Whether Arnold of Rugby actually invented 
that system or not is now immaterial ; he certainly gave it its 
present status. Within certain limits a well-conducted school 
depends for its success upon its prefects or monitors. In the 
nature of things boys must possess a knowledge of one another 
denied to most masters ; and this knowledge, born of intimacy 
in hours of recreation, while it involves considerable responsi- 
bilities, must be a valuable asset. 

What about religion in the schools? Does the thing 
really exist ? Or is it a sort of ethical trimming, useful but 
not vital? The chapels are crowded, we know, but that is 
because boys are compelled to attend; would they be filled 
if attendance were optional? It is hard to say. We must 
beware of dogmatizing; and we should be on our guard 
against the religious enthusiast who accepts what he sees at 
its face value, and the cynic who sees all and believes in 
nothing. No doubt religion may become a matter of con- 
vention, and therefore valueless ; if so, it is largely the fault 
of those in charge. Boys are admittedly shy about their 
religion, and refuse to pin their hearts on their sleeves, for 
cynics to peck at ; but in most young people there is, beneath 
the husk of convention, “‘a sense of something far more 
deeply interfused.” Let us assume that a boy comes from a 
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home where the parents have some care for religion: the 
seed sown in early years is not stifled even in the bustle of 
everyday school life. Boys think more about religion than 
their elders imagine; they are quick, too, in discerning 
reality in religion when it is set before them faithfully and 
convincingly. Equally quick are they to spot the element of 
unreality, when it occurs. If religion is to be a genuine 
force in a boy’s life, it is essential that there should be at 
least some members of the staff who are themselves convinced 
of the truth of religion. And the example of these men is 
of far greater consequence than their official sayings. Pro- 
bably little good results from the formal divinity lessons ; 
these are looked on by the boys merely as integral parts of the 
normal curriculum. Yet it need not beso. As I write these 
words there reaches me a letter from one of my old school 
teachers, and I quote from it a single paragraph : 

“T am myself a religious man ; but the unreality of what, in school 
and elsewhere, passes for religion, has always revolted me. The very 
sine qua non of religion, Ut anima conjungatur Deo, seems to be so 
sadly ignored.” There is much to think about here. 


It is probable that the dynamic of religion is felt in those 
frank unofficial talks that, from time to time, take place 
between master and boy. Preparation for confirmation 
yields a fine opportunity for such heart-to-heart talks, es- 
pecially where housemasters themselves prepare their can- 
didates. But this one thing ought to be said: no house- 
master should be expected to prepare his boarders for con- 
firmation unless he believes, ex animo, what he intends to 
teach. For a man to address a confirmation class on the 
doctrines of Christianity, when he has himself no real belief 
in those doctrines, is a grave scandal. Dr. Norwood, I believe, 
has said that this sort of thing hardly ever occurs; never- 
theless it does. The comparative failure of religion in our 
schools may be, and perhaps is, due to the fact that the 
responsible teachers need themselves to be taught. A man 
may be an admirable teacher, an excellent disciplinarian, 
honourable in all respects ; but that does not give him the 
right to instruct boys in Christianity unless he adds to these 
high qualities the wnum necessariwm.* 

One often hears rather vague talk about the “ public 


* The average boy’s reason for offering himself as a candidate for Con- 
firmation is often little more than the pressure of fashion and suggestion. 
To admit any boy on such grounds, and without spontaneous assent and 
conviction on his own part, is not only to invite, but insure disillusionment. 
Many a boy who, guided by herd instinct, has submitted to the rite of 
Confirmation, ends by becoming a confirmed sceptic. 
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school spirit,” yet it is almost as hard to define as that in- 
definable word “gentleman.” I shall not attempt any 
definition, but suppose that, in a general fashion, Kipling has 
summed up what we mean by the public school spirit in one 
of his finest poems “IF.” This spirit, as I understand it, 
signifies quite a number of things finding their meeting- 
point in one great thing—an unquenchable loyalty to all 
that is noblest in the great English tradition. It implies a 
sense of life’s true values, combined with a readiness to take 
risks and shoulder responsibility ; it means a willingness to 
submit to the “ holy spirit of discipline ’’—not a discipline 
imposed from without, but that far more exacting self- 
discipline which comes from within—what, in fact, the 
Greeks understood by cwdpoctvn, It signifies what Tennyson 
was thinking of when he wrote, in his Ulysses, these 
impressive lines :— 
** One equal temper of heroic hearts, 


Made weak by time and fate, but strong in will 
To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield.” 


It means “ playing the game ”’—a loyalty to what is 
bound up in that much-abused and over-worked word 
‘“‘ sportsmanship.” It means grit, character, a dislike of 
sloppiness and misplaced sentiment ; it never sinks to mere 
cleverness ; it is linked up with an inbred sense of justice, 
fair dealing, kindliness, and wise tolerance—tolerance of 
others’ views, even of men’s follies, provided those follies 
do not spring from vice or meanness. Yes, all that; and 
perhaps more. With all their shortcomings, our Public 
Schools do try—half consciously, maybe—to express these 
fine things, sometimes in a somewhat stolid and conservative 
way. But they do try. And I am Englishman enough to 
believe that there is an enduring quality about the best type 
of public school boy that cannot quite be matched anywhere 
else. This spirit is deeply engrained in our historic past ; the 
traditions it fathers are the woof and web of all that is best 
in the national life and character. It is something, then, 
which we do well to cherish, and shall not willingly let die, 
let the enemies of the grand tradition gird against it, as 
they will. 

A constant charge brought against our Public Schools 
is that they devote excessive time to the cult of athleticism. 
This charge is not altogether without justification; but 
it is overdone. It may well be that many boys (and somé 
masters) think cricket, talk cricket, dream cricket, and play 
games, generally, to excess. Abusus, says Bacon, non tollit 
usum. Games necessarily occupy a large place in school life ; 
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they are, as wise people have observed, the natural outcome 
of high animal spirits that, unless directed towards bodily 
exercise, might only too easily flow into less desirable channels. 
And, to a certain extent, these games must be organised, or 
ou would get playing mobs instead of teams. It would not 
be difficult to defend the systematic teaching of games by 
expert players, for the more a boy masters the technique of a 
game the more he enjoys it, and the more will he understand 
and submit himself to the vigorous self-discipline that pro- 
ficiency demands; and example is infectious. Besides, are 
schoolboys alone in their extravagant devotion to outdoor 
exercises ? To judge by what one sees in the newspapers, 
their elders seem equally keen on these physical transports. 
But let us not overlook the fact that boys actually play in the 
games; they do not watch other people doing the job for 
them. Doubtless, being raw (if delightful) animals, boys are 
apt to set an extravagant estimate on the physical athlete, 
and too low an estimate on the intellectual gladiator. But 
they do not, as some vainly imagine, scorn the intellectual. 
Some may make of athletics a sort of religion (as not a few of 
our desexed women do, increasingly) ; but not by any means 
all. Certainly as a “ religion,” sport, of any kind, is but an 
evidence of decay—a direct result of mental emptiness. 
The value of games is this: they teach boys to restrain their 
temper, and take a beating in a manly fashion; to observe 
rules, and to keep attention fixed on the immediate job. 
Above all, they inculcate the “‘ team spirit,” to the overthrow 
of a selfish individualism. Hence, they react, beneficially, 
even on the mind as well as the character. Unless games are 
overdone (and they may be overdone) they do not take up 
an unreasonable amount of time, nor interfere with work. 
A more difficult problem emerges in the case of a boy who has 
a constitutional dislike of organised games (or, for that matter, 
organised anything). They are not necessarily softies, but 
their interests lie elsewhere. What are we to do with them ? 
They are rather to be pitied, as they are apt to be looked at 
askance by games masters and their own school-fellows. 
They miss a good deal, in a variety of ways ; there is a whole- 
some discipline in doing what you don’t personally like, for 
the welfare of the community at large. Yet I would not 
coerce these young rebels against convention, but allow them 
(within reasonable limits) to indulge their hobbies, un- 
hampered by any iron tradition. Only—they must do 
something ; to allow them to loiter about with their hands 
in their pockets is good neither for health nor morals. 
One of the most valuable intellectual disciplines in school 
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life is to be found in those debating societies which are 
nowadays so popular. These are held out of ordinary class 
hours, and are free from fussy officialism, though it is usual 
for one of the younger members of the staff to guide operations 
and preside over these gatherings. They can be mismanaged, 
of course, but as a rule they are tolerably well run, and boys 
take pleasure both in speaking and in hearing their fellows 
speak. Within limits they may disburden their minds 
freely ; and in these informal meetings they may learn 
lessons of self-confidence and free themselves from stage 
fright. This is as it should be. We all know how painful it 
is to listen to a man who, having got on his legs, finds nothing 
in particular to say, yet cannot leave off saying that “ nothing 
in particular,” to the constant accompaniment of “ ur” and 
“um.” Constant practice at debate should help a boy to 
say what he wants, clearly and briefly, and having said it to 
subside. Public discussion encourages quickness in spotting 
an opponent’s weak points, in laying hold of the essentials of 
an argument, in clothing thought in adequate language; 
and a boy who is regular in attendance, and is keen to prepare 
what he proposes to talk about, picks up a good deal of general 
information to which otherwise he would be a stranger. In 
brief, then, the debating society is a good training ground, and 
deserves to be encouraged for its practical value in after life. 

Here I should like to put in a vigorous plea for one or 
two things commonly disregarded ; reading (aloud) and good 
writing. Few boys are taught to read well; few men can, 
it might fairly be added. One has only to listen to the 
services in church to be conscious of this lamentable fact. I 
do not ask that clerics should indulge in rhetorical reading, 
but I could well wish they had the flair for reading with good 
taste, good expression, and fine feeling. Yet it is rarely 
found—largely because our clergy have never been taught 
how to read in their school days. A beautiful delivery is an 
art, and in that art boys should receive adequate instruction. 
And writing! Far too many boys write abominably ; yet 
good writing should be counted as a high accomplishment, 
and bad writing stigmatized as a piece of illiteracy. It is 
astonishing to find masters acquiescing in the fists that appear. 
We teach boys music and drawing ; rightly, for they are arts 
deserving to be cultivated. But surely a beautiful and legible 
script is an art, too. Writing is supposed to be taught 
sufficiently, before a boy goes to a Public School, but it is 
not the case ; yet it ought not to be beneath the dignity even 
of great seminaries of learning to take a lesson from the past, 
when a delightful handwriting was deemed as true a part of 
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education as learning a dead language or experimenting with 
the intricacies of the differential calculus. 

I have left myself scanty space for one important matter 
that demands at least a passing word—the social and domestic 
side of school life. That is where boarding schools necessarily 
differ from day schools, where the full communal life cannot 
be experienced, seeing that, for all practical purposes, the 
social activities of a day scholar are confined to home sur- 
roundings. Certainly there is gain here proportioned to loss. 
Many happy experiences of social life at school will be within 
the recollection of “old boys” when they revisit (as they 
delight to do) their “ houses.”” There may also be mingled 
with these pleasant things memories less amiable, but not less 
enduring. Let us never forget that not all boys fit equally 
well into the boarding-house framework. In the bad old 
bullying days school houses were often no better than peni- 
tentiaries, and if walls could speak some sad secrets would be 
disclosed. But those days are over, for the most part; the 
climate of feeling has changed everywhere. There is a better 
notion of what human service means; there is a growing 
sympathy, a clearer understanding, among boys; add to 
which there is the increasingly friendly relationship between a 
house-master and his young charges: brought, as he must be, 
into daily contact with them, he veritably stands in loco 
parentis. Then, again, let us not overlook the quiet but 
pervasive influence that may be exercised by the house- 
master’s wife. A tactful woman would never dream of inter- 
fering with matters outside her sphere, but her presence can, 
and should be, felt in a hundred nameless ways. Nor need we 
minimise the untold good that may be achieved—silently, 
almost imperceptibly—by a really wise and understanding 
matron who, in cases not a few, often knows more of what is 
going on beneath the surface of school life than any house- 
master, who is hampered, in sundry directions, by his official 
status. A quiet word in season to a young boy—maybe a 
timid or shy fellow, fresh from home—is often of much value ; 
and I think it would be commonsense if mothers, when leaving 
their sons at a strange school, would get into touch with the 
matron and establish a friendly contact. In houses where 
the resident master is unmarried (despite the fact that such 
houses are often run with surprising success) the presence 
of a competent matron appears all the more desirable. She 
can do far more than some people imagine, to secure a clean 
moral tone in the house, and that is of first importance, 

Before closing this brief review, may I say a word or two 
on that important movement in Public Schools, known as 
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the Officers’ Training Corps? But first let us rid ourselves 
of the idiotic idea that the O.T.C. encourages mere militarism, 
Who, asked Wordsworth, is the Happy Warrior? It is 
the man who 
‘if he be called upon to face 

Some awful moment to which Heaven has joined 

Great issues . . . . keeps the law in calmness made ; 

Or, if an unexpected call succeed, 

Come when it will, is equal to the need.” 


Some, at least, of these splendid principles are being daily | 


taught in our Public Schools; let us honour them for it. 
The Public Schools of England are the architects of the 
future. They have done yeoman service in the past; they 
are carrying on, patiently and persistently, their great 
tradition to-day, seeking to reach (however partially) yet 
higher heights of living ; they will, if loyal to what is best in 
that tradition, achieve still richer results in the years to come. 
Like forest trees rooted in the ground for centuries, these 
institutions draw nourishment from the soil of their historic 
past ; and, like the noble growths that are the glory of our 
countryside, their leaves also are for the healing of the nation. 


Epwarp HEnry BLAKENEY. 


NOTICE 


The house that belonged to the late Mr. Leo Maxse 
is for sale by his executor, together with its garden 
and lawn tennis court, viz., 27, Pembroke Gardens, 
Kensington, W. 8. 


Thirteen years unexpired lease from June, 1932, at 
30s. a year ground rent. 


Three reception rooms; seven bedrooms; two bath- 
rooms; usual offices. 


Caretaker on premises. 


Application to the executor at the “National 
Review ” office, or to:— 


Messrs. JOHN WOOD & CO., house-agents, 
23, Berkeley Square, W.1. 
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SCOTTISH NOTES 


Tue NATIONAL LIBRARY. 


THE controversy over the Scottish National Library is now 
at an end, and the site proposed by the Trustees has been 
approved by the House of Commons. (One assumes that 
there will be no further opposition, since the second reading 
of Edinburgh Corporation’s Provisional Order was agreed to 
without a division.) For this result the able speech of the 
Solicitor-General for Scotland (Mr. W. G. Normand, K.C.) 
was largely responsible. What strikes the plain man is 
the wastefulness of the proposal. In a time of acute 
financial depression the Library Trustees are going to 
spend £100,000 on the destruction of a very good build- 
ing (the Sheriff Court) and its reconstruction upon an 
adjacent site. All the way from St. Giles to Holyrood 
the High Street descends steeply through a region of 
slums. The Trustees could have acquired a site in the High 


Street near St. Giles and built their Library there. Not only 


would that have removed a portion of slumdom, it would 
have added greatly to the amenity both of St. Giles and of 
the City Chambers opposite. Instead of adding another to the 
(not very numerous) good buildings of Edinburgh, they have 
preferred to subtract one. Bryce’s Sheriff Court is a scholarly 
and competent piece of architecture, which adds greatly to 
the handsome appearance of George IV Bridge. But it is 
now to be pulled down in order that the National Library may 
be built upon a site which is obviously too restricted. 


Sm WALTER Scott. 


From the National Library, where so many Scott manu- 
scripts are preserved, the mind naturally turns to the great 
writer himself, the centenary of whose death is being cele- 
brated this year. (Scott died on 21st September, 1832.) One 
cannot but regret, in passing, that the name Advocates’ 
Library, by which Scott himself knew it, has not been re- 
tained, for a name is more valuable than a site with its 
anonymous aggregation of stone and rubble. However, since 
the Library was given to the nation, it has been enriched by 
the gift both of manuscripts and letters both of Sir Walter 
himself and of Burns, Carlyle and others. The centenary is 
to be marked by the publication of what the editors aim at 
making a complete edition of Sir Walter’s letters. This 
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project has evoked letters from donors all over the world. 
It is understood that the publishers (Messrs. Constable) hope 
to issue the first five volumes by the middle of August. The 
precise number of volumes that will be required to complete 
the edition is not yet known, but the English scholar in 
charge of this work (Professor H. J. C. Grierson) hopes to 
limit the work to ten volumes at most. 


THE CONVENTION OF ROYAL BURGHS. 


The Convention of Royal Burghs meets only for a few days 
once a year, but in that brief time much useful work is done. 
This year the annual general meeting took place in Edinburgh 
on 5th and 6th April with the Lord Provost, Sir Thomas B. 
Whitson, in the chair. (At these meetings the delegate 
elected to the chair is known as the preses.) The chief topics 
discussed by the Convention were national development, 
rating reform and Scottish legislation. The Convention 
recently took a leading part in the formation of the Scottish 
National Development Council. Lord Elgin is the chairman 
of this Council, whose activities have only just emerged from 
the flotation stage; but now that local centres have been 
instituted in many districts, rapid progress is hoped for. 
The Council has been set up not only to promote the develop- 
ment of Scotland generally, but more particularly with the 
object of arresting that flight to the South of industry and 
finance which has been causing great anxiety here. Scottish 
agriculture is another topic which is engaging the attention 
of the Council, and the Lord Provost of Perth, when he urged 
the delegates to give more generous support to the Council, 
reminded them that one of the strongest agricultural com- 
mittees ever set up in Scotland had now been completed and 
was getting ahead with its job. Scotland at present imports 
from Denmark and other countries agricultural produce 
which ought to be raised at home. However, since the Council 
last met much has happened that will materially help agri- 
culture, the alteration in fiscal policy being not the least 
important of these factors. The Committee on agriculture is 
expected to hold its first meeting about the end of April. 
Lord Elgin will be its chairman also, and the joint honorary 
secretaries are Dr. J. B. Orr, D.S.O., M.C., the Director of the 
Rowett Research Institute, Aberdeen, and Professor F. W. 
Ogilvie, who occupies the Chair of Economics at Edinburgh 
University. 

Rating reform in Scotland is long overdue. Our system 
apportions the burden of rates between owner and tenant. 
In England the whole liability falls on the tenant and the 
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owner pays nothing. As Sir Keith pointed out, this method 
increases rents in accumulative ratio as rates increase, because 
the owner in order to obtain his economic rent is forced to 
add the amount of his rates on to the rent. Consequently, 
an increase in owners’ rates involves an increase in the rent 
paid by the tenant. Again, the tenant does not know how 
much he is paying as economic rent and how much for rates. 
The whole system calls for simplification and reform. 

The Convention also discussed that long-standing griev- 
ance—Scottish legislation. They were of opinion that legis- 
lative measures affecting local government in Scotland should 
not be dealt with by means of adaptation clauses or schedules 
in Bills that had been drafted to meet the special requirements 
of English local government, but that all such legislation 
should be by separate Bills for Scotland. This is a grievance 
with which one cannot but sympathise, but how it can be 
remedied, except by Scottish Home Rule or a more complete 
fusion with England, no one has ever explained. The latest 
statutory innovation, exemplified in the Children and Young 
Persons’ Bill, is not an improvement. This Bill, when passed, 
is to be printed in two forms, one for England and one for 
Scotland. And the Scottish copy, differing only in a few 
legal terms, is to be certified by the Clerk of the Parliaments 
and to form a separate chapter in the statutes of the year. 
For example, if the English Act is cited as George V, chapter 
40, the parallel Scottish Act will be cited as George 5, chapter 
41. Futility can scarcely go farther than that. 


THE CASE. 


The trial of the Silks Case, concluded in Edinburgh on 
April 11th, after a hearing that had lasted 33 days, and is the 
longest recorded in the annals of the Scottish High Court of 
Justiciary—three times as long as the City of Glasgow Bank 
case in 1879, and, one may conjecture, three times as com- 
plicated. In Scotland criminal trials are usually heard before 
one judge, but in this case, as in 1879, the facts themselves 
and the legal problems they involved were so difficult that 
three judges sat. Incidentally, the trial raised two im- 
portant questions concerning the employment of juries in 
criminal cases. What should be done, when one of the fifteen 
jurors is taken ill during the hearing ? And, secondly, is a jury 
really appropriate in such cases? At an early stage in the 
trial one of the jurors became ill and a substitute had to be 
appointed in his place, which meant that the whole of the 
evidence up to that point had to be read over for his benefit. 
And later, owing to the illness of another juryman, the trial 
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had to be postponed nearly a fortnight until he recovered. 
That appears to indicate a technical defect in the law as it 
stands at present, for which it should not be impossible to 
findaremedy. The question—ought a jury to be empanelled 
in these cases ?—is less easy to answer. The High Court is con- 
cerned in the main either with crimes of violence or else with 
what may be called small-scale dishonesty, and in cases of 
that sort a jury works very well. But it is obviously less 
satisfactory in cases like the Silks, and if such cases were 
(contrary to expectation) to become more frequent, a special 
procedure for dealing with them would be necessary. 


Scotus. 


STEEL FRAMED HOUSES. 


To the Editor of The National Review. 


Str,—It is remarkable that steel-framed houses should 
be advocated as a step in advance, and an improvement 
on buildings of brick or stone. It would seem, on the con- 
trary, that this method of construction is bound up with 
theories of housing which are out of date. In the last century 
pithead villages, dwelling-houses cheek by jowl with factories, 
and, in general, repulsive conditions of life were the result 
of a system, or state of mind, which divorced entirely the 
ideas of beauty and utility. 

We are now trying to act upon a different theory. 

In towns, we do not aim at getting the largest possible 
population into the smallest possible area ; and in the country 
we think that buildings should be, as far as practicable, in 
harmony with their natural surroundings. 

Now, the main advantage of steel-framed construction 
in towns is that it enables the houses to be carried to a much 
greater height. In other words, when you have already got 
a very large number of people to the acre on the old system, 
you can, by the new method, put an even greater population 
on the top of them. 

For small houses, or cottages, in the country, steel has 
no advantages. Its disadvantages are that it would destroy 
local industries such as quarrying, brickmaking, and carpentry ; 
and that its effect on the landscape, as compared with brick 
or stone, is very disagreeable. 

Henry E. H. Rice. 
North Court, Eastry, Kent. 
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THE LAWN TENNIS OUTLOOK 


The Lawn Tennis trials held recently at Queen’s Club 
were not played under ideal conditions, for the weather was 
wet and cold. The absence of Mr. H. W. Austin, who was 
recovering from a minor operation, robbed the men’s events 
of some of their interest. It is doubtful if Mr. Austin will be 
fit for strenuous lawn tennis before Wimbledon, in which case 
we shall have to find a substitute to take his place in the first 
two rounds of the Davis Cup contests. By winning all his 
singles matches in the trials, Mr. F. J. Perry established his 
position as our first string (during the temporary absence of 
Mr. Austin), with Messrs. Hughes, Lee and David following 
closely on his heels. The results of the doubles matches were 
not very conclusive, and we are still searching hopefully for 
a really first-class doubles pair. 

The ladies’ doubles ‘‘ American” tournament, which was 
held in conjunction with the men’s events, proved that Mrs. 
Fearnley Whittingstall and Miss Betty Nuthall were the best 
pair, as they won all their six matches. They have improved 
since last year, and although they still make many mistakes, 
their attack is so strong that they can apparently afford to 
miss a few “sitters.” Both partners have powerful services 
and excellent returns of service, two very important factors 
when playing a double. As a pair, they do not combine too 
well, and are apt to go for the same ball down the centre, but 
a better understanding should come when they have played 
together more. Both Mrs. Whittingstall and Miss Nuthall 
appear at present to be better in doubles than in singles. 
They have a happy knack of pulling each other through in a 
double when one or the other has an off day ; but when they 
play singles, if things are not going too well, they seem to 
lose their mental command of the situation, with the result 
that their opponents have matters more or less their own way. 

The United States Lawn Tennis Association has nominated 
four players to represent them in the Wightman Cup match 
to be held at Wimbledon on June 11 and 12—Mrs. Wills 
Moody, Mrs. Harper, Miss Helen Jacobs, and Miss Sarah 
Palfrey. The American team are bringing over no reserves, 
but they will, no doubt, rope in one of their fellow country- 
women already in Europe should there be a casualty among 
the nominated four. It is a formidable quartette, stronger 
in singles than in doubles. Mrs. Moody, who is reputed to 
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be playing as well as ever, will almost certainly win her two 
singles matches, and to counter this, Great Britain must make 
sure of the two doubles. So far in these contests we have 
proved ourselves to be definitely superior in doubles, but it 
is not to be supposed that the American ladies are standing 
still in this department of the game. Mrs. Wightman (the 
donor of the Cup) was a magnificent doubles player, and has 
certainly given her fellow countrywomen much sound help 
and advice. Miss Sarah Palfrey, who is one of the best, if 
not the best, doubles player in the States, has played in 
partnership with Mrs. Wightman on many occasions. 

It is curious that with all the talents for lawn tennis in this 
country, English girls do not hold one important singles 
championship, either at home or abroad, and yet Great 
Britain was successful in every ladies’ doubles event to which 
we sent a representative team. At Wimbledon, Mrs. Sheppard- 
Barron and Miss Mudford were the victors. The French Hard 
Court Championships and the U.S. Championships were won 
by Mrs. Whittingstall and Miss Nuthall, who were also success- 
ful in Bermuda, and Miss Trentham and Mrs. Godfree won in 
Germany. 

In the absence of Mrs. Moody from Europe last year, 
Frau. Cillie Aussem stepped bravely in, and won all three 
important singles events, while in America we did not gain 
one of the five singles in the Wightman Cup contest, yet we 
had plenty of talent in our team. Mrs. Whittingstall played 
brilliantly to win her way through to the final of the National 
singles championship, but was defeated in the final by Mrs. 
Moody in two sets. On the whole, our singles players are 
disappointing ; their game just lacks that will to win which is 
so important in “ needle”? matches. 

It is most unfortunate that the French Association has 
taken it into their heads to hold the Hard Court Champion- 
ships a week later than usual. This important French event 
opens on May 22, and does not conclude until June 5, thus 
breaking rather drastically into our grass court season. The 
tournament in Paris is run on different lines from our Cham- 
pionships at Wimbledon, as, instead of playing all five events 
simultaneously over the whole fortnight, they play off the 
doubles during the first week, and reserve the singles for the 
second week. 

As the Wightman Cup match is on June 11 and 12, any 
members of the U.S.A. or British teams who compete in the 
singles in Paris will have only a few days in which to get 
into their stride on grass before the all-important match. 

KATHLEEN GODFREE. 


A RAIN GUIDE FOR THE BRITISH ISLANDS 
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EXPLANATION.—The two upper curves represent the ‘expectations of 
rain”’—not necessarily the ‘rain amounts””—for Valentia in the S.W. of 
Ireland and for London; these two places have been selected as being 
fairly typical of British rainfall. In all three curves black shaded areas 
show the times about which rain is most expected. The lower curve gives 
an estimate of the varying number of places in Great Britain and Ireland 
where rain will be recorded. It should be used as additional evidence in 
conjunction with the curves shown above; stippled shading in this curve 
shows when rain is least expected. The diagram will usually prove to be a 
useful guide for selecting wet and dry periods of days in advance, but it 
is not intended to be used as a reliable day-to-day forecast. The day 
referred to is the 24 hours 8 a.m. to 8 a.m. The term “rain” includes 
precipitation of all sorts. 


The indications at present are :— 

(a) That, considering the British Islands as a whole, the 
total rain amount during the coming three months 
will be near, but a little above, the seasonal average. 

(6) That during these three months the Eastern halves 
of England and Scotland will experience a rainfall 
totalling less than the normal amount, whilst Ireland, 
Wales and the extreme West of England will have 
an excess. 

(c) That during both May and June most of Ireland, 
Wales and the 8.W. of England will experience a 
rainfall in excess of the average. 

(d) That during July the Eastern half of Scotland and 
most of Eastern England will have less rain than 
usual. 

(e) That in the S.E. of England the temperature for May, 
when taken as a whole, wil] be above the normal figure. 
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WEATHER NOTES FOR May. 

The Month.—The sequence of weather changes during 
May in the S.E. of England is expected to be somewhat 
as follows :— 

May 1 to 12.—A changeable South-Westerly type of 
weather. Squally winds and recurring showers about May 3 
and 5 and again about May 10. Sharp fluctuations of tem- 
perature ; a warm day about May 5 and, perhaps, a hail 
shower followed by a steep fall of temperature ; a noticeably 
cold day situated about May 8. The barometer rising 
decidedly after May 10. 

May 13 to 17.—A fine period about this time. The wind 
prevailing from some Easterly point, light or moderate in 
force. The barometer high at first, but falling at the end 
of this period. Much bright sunshine about the middle of 
the month. A noticeably warm sunny day on or about 
May 15. 

May 18 to 22.—The South-Westerly type reasserting 
itself. The barometer continuing to fall generally until 
about May 20. Strong and squally winds at times during 
this period, the wind temporarily reaching gale force in 
exposed places on or about May 19. A thunderstorm likely 
on or about May 20. 

May 23 to 31.—The wind mainly from some Northerly 
point (N.W. to N.E.). Fine or mostly so in the 8.E. of 
England until near the end of the month. The barometer 
rising during the first two or three days of the period, falling 
again after. A rainy interval on the last day of May or the 
first day of June ; the rain accompanied by thunder in some 
localities. Temporarily colder about May 26. 

Volcanic Dust.—Voleanic eruptions may project vast 
quantities of fine dust into the higher levels of the atmosphere, 
such dust sometimes takes more than a year to settle 
again. This has been shown to interfere with the sun’s 
radiation through our atmosphere and with terrestrial radi- 
ation into space. The particles may also act as nuclei for 
the condensation of water vapour in the air. Volcanic dust 
in the atmosphere must therefore be regarded as a meteoro- 
logical agency of importance. Another effect of this dust is 
to produce brilliant crimson-coloured sunsets. Professor 
Steutzel has estimated that volcanic dust in the upper air 
spreads and progresses 88 to 125 miles per day. The greatest 
eruption on record was that of Krakatoa which took place 
in August, 1883, and accounted for the loss of 36,000 lives ; 
the dust from Krakatoa took 96 days to reach Europe. 

DuNBoYNE, 16.iv.32. 
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BOOKS, NEW AND OLD 


AESCHYLUS IN ENGLISH 


Tue facts, or details, available about Auschylus’ life are but 
few, but probably enough, and near enough to the truth, to 
shed some light and stimulate interest. He was an Athenian 
citizen of good birth, a soldier, and probably sailor also at 
need, like his brothers ; and fought in the still famous Persian 
wars, at Marathon, and it would seem at Salamis also. If his 
name, as used to be said, means “ ugly little fellow,” his deeds 
and conduct belie it. What, however, most concerns us here 
is that he was practically the inventor of drama, as we under- 
stand the term; that he wrote many tragedies, of which 
seven, and scraps of others, are ‘‘ extant and written in very 
choice ” Ionic-Attic ; and that for more than two thousand 
years he, almost the first writer of plays, remained at the head 
of the craft, not clearly surpassed by any. Even since the 
appearance, after the two thousand years, of Shakespeare, 
we may say that Aischylus remains in many ways almost 
unrivalled ; at any rate, there is no need to tire ourselves with 
base comparisons. Of each it may be said that there is no 
doubt of his greatness ; but much doubt whether any other 
writer can be fairly pronounced greater. 

It is perhaps as well that Auschylus wrote long ago, and in 
Greek. At any rate, while an Englishman might not like to 
own it, if he does not understand Shakespeare, it is not so hard 
to confess to difficulties in understanding Auschylus. But he 
is worth the effort. It cannot be for nothing that men so 
diverse as Macaulay, Peacock, and Swinburne, and so severely 
earnest as Keble, Trench, Copleston, and Westcott reverenced 
him. The professed scholars in like case are too long a list to 
enumerate, but of great distinction. 

A few scraps of traditional criticism upon Atschylus’ 
methods have come down tous. One, attributed to Sophocles, 
is to the effect that ‘“‘ Auschylus did right, but unwittingly ” ; 
another is quoted that he “wrote as one intoxicated.” 
Similarly, Horace speaks of Pindar as “ boiling and rushing 
like a flood.” But these phrases can only be taken as pic- 
turesque illustrations of the impression produced by the 
strong-winged flight of the poetry. No one can for a moment 
suppose that even a Greek, born to it and trained, could 
compose in the elaborate choral metres without controlled 
skill, and command of his material and himself; though 
doubtless there come occasions to some writers when thought 
and pen race on together, taking them beyond themselves and 
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their normal powers. When this happens to a great poet the 
results may well astonish his readers, and perhaps himself 
also. 

Atschylus has the true dramatist’s power, on occasion, of 
arousing interest on both sides in a contest ; not only verbally. 
but in the whole case and character. This has to be insisted 
on, because it sometimes requires the whole trilogy to display 
it, and the four single plays which survive are in this respect at 
a disadvantage ; we have not the counter-balance. There is 
less need to dwell on his word-power, the lofty eloquence of his 
characters’ speeches, and his depth of thought, because these 
are recognized by all. He is deeply religious, and seeks for 
more light, but is perhaps not sure that he has found all he 
seeks. But he has other qualities, not so generally credited 
to him, partly because the nature of his work allows only 
occasional chances of showing them. He has humour, even, 
like Shakespeare, to the extent of exaggerating his own style 
for a purpose. He has also great deftness and skill in metre 
and phrasing ; and, especially in the Suppliants’ (“ dulcis- 
sime ille,’”’ says Keble), and the Ocean Nymphs’ choral odes, 
he can show grace, tenderness, and delicacy to match any 

oet. 

The Iliad and Odyssey appear to us somewhat primitive 
and natural poetry, the workmanship apart; Aischylus, 
hardly less primitive, is yet a great mental writer ; not sub- 
jective as Dante is, but treating his keen observation through- 
out with the processes of a powerful mind. Speaking through 
the Chorus, he says, plainly of himself, “‘ I have a mind of my 
own, aloof from other men’s.” 

What can a translator make of such a writer as this? 
Months ago, writing on the “ Way of Translators ”’ (which is 
hard), and taking Horace as the subject, I ventured to lay 
down certain principles with which the modern translator 
must, to the utmost of his power, comply. These were, that 
he must preserve the word-meanings, the metrical effects (not, 
as a rule, the actual syllabic metres), the order of words and 
phrases, and the personal tone of the author. Difficult as 
this is with one like Horace, few will dispute that with A’schy- 
lus, especially as regards metre and tone, the task is far 
harder. Horace is an old and delightful friend, and a great 
poet ; but Auschylus works on a larger scale altogether ; he is 
colossal. Horace can impress us, allure, and charm; but 
Aéschylus takes us captive, renders us helpless, tosses us up 
and down ; his written word has an effect upon us like that 
of a powerful orator, such as Magee, holding us in the hollow 
of his hand. 
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The translator will therefore find, I think, that to save 
himself from despair, he must abandon many details for the 
sake of the general effect ; which otherwise will be a total loss. 
I have had my eyes upon a great many versions of Auschylus, 
by scholars and by poets ; but I can gain no continuous satis- 
faction out of any. A short passage here and there is one 
thing ; a whole play, taking the rough with the smooth, is 
quite another. Despite all the merits of this or that render- 
ing, they never seem to be really Aischylus. As to metre, it 
seems so to happen, that our stateliest English measures are 
seldom suitable for rendering Greek choruses. Even the 
Spenserian stanza could only occasionally be of service. Our 
familiar little hymn-like quatrains, and such, are entirely 
inadequate. The strophic correspondence, and the changes 
of metre to match the mood, must at all costs, it seems to 
me, be represented. 

Potter’s eighteenth-century version, which deserves com- 
mendation for its enterprise and its merits of a kind, appears 
now equally remote from Aischylus and from ourselves. 


And so again to offer hostages to fortune. First, a portion 
of Clyteemnestra’s false and overdone address to Agamemnon 
returned from Troy ; second, a chorus from the same play, 
musing on the workings of Doom set in movement by the fatal 
Helen ; third, a short ode sung by the Ocean Nymphs in 
sympathy with the suffering Prometheus. I have been 
compelled to let details of grammatical construction go, when 
not vitally necessary ; to omit a point here and there, and 
(worse) to expand elsewhere; to subordinate accuracy to 
efforts after tone and effect. I am quite prepared to be told 
that I have failed in these as much as in the other respects. 
Confession is made in advance. 


AGAMEMNON. 887-913. 

But as for me—the rushing founts of tears 

Are all drained dry, and not a drop is left. 

My eyes, so late to sleep, are sorely dimmed 

With weeping for the torch-fires, lit for thee, 

Unheeded ever. And in dreams I roused 

At lightest wing-strokes of the humming gnat, 

And saw more sufferings compass thee about 

Than filled the time that slept the while with me, 
Now, after all this borne, with heart relieved 

T’ll call my lord here watch-dog of the fold, 

The saving mainstay of the ship, the pillar 

That props our roof ; a father’s only son : 

Land, spied of sailors when beyond all hope ; 

Day, fair to see, with sunshine after storm ; 

To wayfarer athirst, a water-spring ! 
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Ah, sweet it is to have escaped all stress ! 

Such then the terms I deem him worth the naming. 
Let jealousy be far aloof ; for many 

Have been our sufferings past. Now, praythee, dear one, 
Step from thy chariot ; nay, but touch not earth 
With this thy foot, my King, which ravaged Troy. 
Slave-maidens, why so slow ! whose task is set 

To spread the fabrics on the ground he treads : 

At once make ye his path a track of crimson, 

That Justice lead him to a home undreamed of. 
The rest, my care, o’er which no sleep has reigned 
Shall justly order, as—with Heaven—ordained. 


AGAMEMNON. 681-781. 
Ia. Who was it named her, named her so 

With utter truth, that word of woe ? 

Was it one whom we cannot see, 

Who, knowing what must fated be 

Aimed with his word unerringly ? 
Spear-wedded wife, 
Gage of the strife, 

Helen ! and fitly, hell in her name 

On ships, on men, on cities came : 

She sailed from the delicate curtains’ veil 

Before the earth-born Zephyr’s gale ; 

But many the men, and shields they bore, 

That hunted the vanishing trail of the oar ; 

Till they ran aground upon Simois’ shore : 
That shore so green, so leafy with wood, 
All for the bitter battle and blood. 

Ib. Wrath wreaked its mind, and hurled on Troy 

Marriage, true named as marring joy : 

Levying toll for the outraged board 

And hearth, whereof is Zeus the lord : 

Doom upon those whose song adored 
Loudly the pair, 
Bridally fair ; 

Then was the groomsmen’s part to sing : 

But the ancient city of Priam the King 

Changes her tune, and groans her fill, 

And now calls Paris “‘ wedded to ill ” ; 

Utter destruction, long-drawn moans, 

Misery, ruin, the city groans, 

For her soldiers’ bodies and whitening bones : 
Blood is the tale, and bitter the strife 
Of the hapless city’s suffering life. 

IIa, A man a lion’s cub would breed, 

Just newly weaned ; gave milk at need, 

And found it in its infant day 1 

Gentle ; the children’s pet at play, 
A pleasure to the old ; 

Often it lay upon the knee 

Like new-born babe ; and fawningly 

Approached the hand where food might be, 
If hunger made it bold. 


IIb. 


IIIb. 


IVa. 


IVb. 
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But older grown, it showed the mood 
And temper of the parent brood ; 
Its thanks to those who bred it up 
To fall upon their flocks, and sup 
Unbidden, at the feast ; 
With blood, with woe the house was drenched ; 
Before the pest the inmates blenched 
A murderous mischief, grief unquenched, 
The god’s grim slaughter-priest. 


IIIa. Just so it was, there came to Ilion’s city 


A spirit, one might say, of breezeless calm ; 
Love’s softest flower, whose eyes smote hearts with pity, 
Of gentlest luxury the crowning balm ; 
But swerving aside 
The fatal bride 
Wrought of the wedding a bitter end ; 
Ill to be near, ill to be dear, 
She hasted thither, as Zeus did send, 
God of the hearth ; and that bride of tears 
Now as a Fury fell appears. 


Long since ’twas said, men coined the ancient story, 
That happiness, matured, has never died 
Childless, but bears its offspring ; but from glory 
And fortune fair, springs woe unsatisfied : 

But apart from my kind 

I hold this mind, 
Tis the impious deed that brings forth more ; 
And the offspring dire resemble their sire, 
Like to the race that has gone before : 
But ne’er is the house of the just accursed ; 
Its children are fair, both last and first. 


Evil pride grows old, and breeds 
Another, that revels ’mid mortal deeds 
It may be late, it may be soon, 
When comes the birth’s appointed moon. 
That is the Fiend whom none can fight, 
Unholy Daring ; black as night 
Broods o’er the house the Fiend of Doom, 
His parent’s image, in his parent’s room. 


Justice’ light no less endures 

In humblest hovels, that smoke obscures ; 
She guards the right, she guards the good, 
But gilded halls, with taint of blood, 

She leaves, and turns away her eyes 

To seek the pure ; she gives no prize 

To power, though stamped on honour’s scroll, 

But guides all doings to the final goal. 
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PROMETHEUS. 526-560. 


O never may my soul be driven 
To conflict with the Almighty chief of Heaven ! 
Let me not fail from day to day 
- Each vow, each sacrifice to pay ; 

But let the kine be offered, as is due, 
There, where my Father rolls unfailing waters ; 

Free let me be from word, from thought untrue, 
Be this the unfading grace of Ocean’s daughters. 


Tis sweet, if life may last for long 
And nurture in our hearts, ’mid joyful song, 
Brave hopes. But shuddering do I see 
The havoc woe has wrought on thee, 
Broken with myriad pains. Thou tremblest not 
At Zeus supreme ; but with too little meekness, 
Prometheus, wert thou zealous, over-hot 
Of will, to court mere mortals in their weakness. 


See, dearest one, tis graceless grace 
What help, what aid can such a weakling race 
Furnish for thee ? 
Dost thou not see 
Their dreamy feebleness, 
Which o’er their blindness keeps its shadowy stress ? 
Never can strength of mortal will Zeus’ harmony transgress. 


This learnt I from thy hapless woes ; 
And to my lips far other songs arose 
Than those that rang 
When once we sang 
To greet and speed thy bride, 
Hesione our sister ; when thy pride 
Was all to woo with loving gifts, and win her to thy side. 


R. OTTLey. 
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Life of Sir Michael Hicks Beach (Earl St. Aldwyn), by Lady 
Victoria Hicks Beach. (Macmillan, 2 vols., 15s. each.) 
The history of the late Victorian and Edwardian eras have 
been fully told to this generation in a long list of biographies, 
but Lady Victoria Hicks Beach’s Life of her father makes a 
useful contribution to the story. No one familiar with the 
London world of thirty or forty years ago is likely to forget 
the tall stature, handsome features and dignified presence 
of Sir Michael Hicks Beach. He looked a great gentleman, 
and his looks did not belie him. He had a long public career, 
for he first took office at the age of 31, was Chief Secretary 
to Ireland at 37, and was promoted to a seat in the Cabinet 
two years later. Throughout these years of service he dis- 
played qualities which cause thinking people to regret the 
Victorian standards of government ; a sense of public duty 
and responsibility ; a tradition of behaviour befitting a Minister 
of the Crown ; and gifts of fairness and patience which must 
have rendered him one of the best chairmen of the day. He 
was not of a forthcoming nature. The shadow cast by his 
first wife’s death, joined to a naturally reserved disposition, 
made him seem, perhaps, more unapproachable than he really 
was, but his lack of sympathy or understanding, or at any 
rate of the power to show them, proved a handicap to him 
in all his offices. He knew his deficiency in this respect, and 
steadily avoided appointments such as the Leadership of 
the House of Commons, which would have entailed many 
human contacts. His budgets as Chancellor of the Exchequer 
make our mouths water nowadays, but be it said to his 
credit that, though naturally indifferent to foreign affairs 
and Imperial development, he did not starve the Defence 
Forces of the Crown, and he had a useful power of digging his 
toes in which, while it earned him the nickname of “‘ Black 
Michael,” often stood his party in good stead. 

But after all it is the limitations of his outlook which 
chiefly strike the reader of his Life in the light of modern 
events. His years of office coincided with a critical time of 
Empire development, and his management of Imperial 
affairs was calamitous. The trend of his thought was defi- 
nitely “‘ Little England’ ; he seems to have felt no interest 
in or sympathy with the Dominions ; in a word, he had no 
use for the British Empire, and did not conceal his indifference 
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to it. There is ample evidence of this attitude throughout 
his life from the outset of his career, when he was appointed 
Colonial Secretary in 1878, and was called upon almost at 
once to deal with a critical situation in South Africa. Lady 
Victoria’s anxiety to vindicate her father’s point of view causes 
her to be less than fair to Sir Bartle Frere, High Commissioner 
at the Cape when Sir Michael took up the Colonial Secretary- 
ship. All histories of Sir Bartle Frere describe him as a 
distinguished, experienced and high-minded public servant, 
entirely devoid of vanity or desire for personal prestige. He 
was sent to South Africa by Lord Carnarvon, Sir Michael’s 
predecessor in Office, for the avowed purpose of forming a 
South African confederation from sea to sea under the British 
flag. He became convinced that the safety of the white 
races in South Africa was imperilled by the aggressive attitude 
of the Zulus, and that a rising in that direction might evoke 
a native war of races all over the country. This view was 
shared by all responsible opinion at the Cape. Frere asked 
for reinforcements in order to be sure of controlling the 
situation. ‘These were denied him from home, not on the 
merits of the case, but because the Cabinet were anxious 
as to the situation on the Russian and Afghan fronts, and 
felt that public opinion was averse to further trouble in distant 
corners of the earth. In those days communication with the 
Cape was tardy and uncertain, and Frere acted on his own 
responsibility. The ‘ Life’? blames him for issuing an 
ultimatum to Cetewayo, demanding the abolition of Zulu 
military custom. It does not mention the fact that the 
“custom” in question forbade the Zulu warrior to marry 
till his spear had been washed in the blood of his enemies, 
and that a huge celibate army was preparing to perform this 
ceremony in the only blood available, that of the surrounding 
British subjects of the Empire. Hence Frere’s apprehensions 
were probably well founded. It seems strange to us now 
in the light of later and grimmer happenings, that even 
Conservative politicians of those days should have suffered 
from such chronic pessimism as to the amount of hay the 
British fork could carry. They were terrified lest Englishmen 
should be inconvenienced by the existence of their Colonial 
Dominions, and their attitude to anxious proconsuls resembled 
that of Kipling’s butterfly when pressed to solve the difficulties 
of the harrowed toad. The Queen, as usual, saw straight 
and in the hour of disaster held her head high. Lord Chelms- 
ford’s defeat at Isandhlwana produced a characteristic letter : 


“Lord Beaconsfield must not be downhearted for a moment, but 
show a bold front to the world. This ought, however, to be a lesson 
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never to reduce our forces, which was just going to be done ; for, with 

our enormous Empire we must always be prepared for such con- 

tingencies.”’* 

Nor was she under any delusion as to the effect on Frere’s 
position and on the situation generally of Wolseley’s appoint- 
ment as Governor of Natal and the Transvaal independent of 
Frere. Lady Victoria attributes Frere’s resentment at this 
step to wounded vanity and personal chagrin. The Queen 
knew better. She recorded her conviction that :— 

“Yielding to a cry and superseding, for it is that, though under 

a disguised form, so distinguished and able a man as Sir Bartle Frere 

is deeply to be regretted, for it will discourage all public servants in 

distant parts.” + 


It is impossible sometimes to avoid the wild surmise that 
the invincible personality of Queen Victoria, in death as in 
life, plays its part in preserving our Empire, otherwise its 
politicians would have let it disappear long ago! 

Hicks Beach’s distrust of Chamberlain was instinctive 
and deep-seated. It was not merely the dislike of a Tory 
Squire for a converted Radical. Sir Michael was insular in 
his views, and he hated being disturbed and put out of his 
course by a constructive policy which he had not enough 
imagination to understand. We can gain some insight into 
the uphill struggle Chamberlain carried on throughout his 
great Colonial Secretaryship when we realise the mental 
attitude of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

One thing the “ Life’ does not tell. When coping with 
the finance of the Boer War, did Hicks Beach thank his stars 
that the Zulus were disarmed, peaceable, and kept out of 
mischief by a skilled British Commissioner, and that he owed 
his relief from that particular anxiety to the Zulu policy of 
Sir Bartle Frere ? 

A great shock still was reserved for him. The Tariff 
Reform and Imperial Preference campaign was a blow which 
killed his faith in the future of the Unionist Party, and he was 
essentially a party man. Here again we find the same trend 
of mind. He was prepared to keep the 2s. duty on corn 
and did not believe it would raise the price of bread. But 
the idea of Imperial Preference roused his utmost ire. “‘ Year 
after year,” he declared, “I opposed Colonial Preference, 
first with regard to wines . . . secondly, with regard to tea ; 
thirdly, with regard to sugar ; and only last year with regard 
to corn and flour.”” The Free Food League, which he helped 
to found, was prepared for retaliatory duties on foreigners, 
*(Buckle’s ‘ Disraeli,” Vol. II.) 
t(Zbid.) 
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but fought every proposal for inter-Imperial trade. The 
fiscal differences within the party led to his retirement from 
the House of Commons, and he started on an arbitration 
expedition to Singapore, via Canada. 

Sir Michael Hicks Beach was, first and foremost, an 
agricultural landlord, and it might have been expected that 
the Canadian wheat belt would arouse his keen interest. 
Here is his description of it :— 

*‘T won’t bore you with descriptions of what we have seen—except 
to say that the Manitoba wheat district is no myth . . . we passed 
through a great many wheat and oat fields the crops in which would 
favourably compare in point of yield (so far as I could judge) with 
English crops. . . . I saw a good deal of corn full of weeds” . 
Even more chilling were his impressions of South Africa, 

whither he went as Chairman of the Bank of South Africa :— 

“‘T don’t care for countries where there is very little fine scenery 
compared with the great distances one has to travel and nothing old 
or beautiful as far as the works of man are concerned. . . . There is 
a bitter feeling among the English here at being put under Boer Govern- 
ment. I tell them they ought all to become ‘ Afrikanders’ and shift 
for themselves in future”... 

It is seventeen years since Lord St. Aldwyn died, and the 
present seems an appropriate time for reviewing his judgment 
of events. In South Africa, at any rate, his advice is being 
followed. Great efforts are being made to force everyone 
to ‘‘ become Afrikander and shift for himself.” The infection 
of complete independence has spread to Ireland, too near 
home for his liking. But the rest of the Empire is looking 
forward with almost painful longing to a Conference which 
will carry out the policy of that Minister whom he distrusted 
so deeply. We have come to see that our national salvation 
lies that way. True it is that it takes imagination and 
constructive vision, coupled with administrative ability, to 
make a really great statesman. These qualities are seldom 
combined in one man ; when they are his work lives. Chamber- 
lain possessed these attributes; they were conspicuously 
absent in Lord St. Aldwyn. Our hope for the future lies in 
the fact that his views and ideals are definitely defeated, but 
his presence and the presence of those who felt like him, 
in the inner counsels of the Unionist Party, delayed the day 
of action until it was almost too late. 
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LIMITS AND RENEWALS 


Limits and Renewals : by Rudyard Kipling. (Macmillan. 
7s. 6d.) 
Ir is a red letter day in the calendar of a reviewer when 
he finds on his table the work of a man of genius. A red letter 
day, but also a day of ordeal. Can he do justice to the gift ? 
Can he adequately discuss the work, judging what is fresh 
and remembering what has gone before ? The work in ques- 
tion is a volume of short stories by Mr. Rudyard Kipling, 
each with a prologue or an epilogue in verse. The stories 
themselves fall into several groups, of which those that deal 
with men tried to the limit by the War, but renewed by life 
and time, give the book its title. One of these stories, that of 
a man restored to sanity by his dog, is preceded by a delicious 
poem, ‘‘ Dinah in Heaven,” describing an Aberdeen waiting 
in the next world for her master : 
“With ears full cock and anxious eyes, 
Impatiently resigned ; 
But ignorant that Paradise 
Did not admit her kind.” 


She waits for “that step in all the Hosts” ... and, when 
she hears it, no one but Mr. Kipling could have thought of her 
rush over the polished floors and amid the Hosts of Heaven, 
“ flushing the Cherubs everywhere, and skidding as she ran,” 
towards the adored master. The stories are striking, some 
are even disconcerting. As, for instance, “ Uncovenanted 
Mercier,”’ where the dialogue is between Azael and Satan, and 
where the latter exhibits a hell he has modelled on the lines 
of a railway station, the name of which is discreetly with- 
held by the printer. In this place the souls wait for and miss 
each other under the clock. Only the older generation will 
appreciate what this hell is like. The younger ones probably 
miss one another in places whither they journey by car. The 
realism is extraordinary in this story, and “‘ Satan Revealed ” 
might be its sub-title. So, with a story of Antioch, where 
we meet Peter and Paul in the flesh—not shadowy flesh either. 
Mr. Kipling can compass their resurrection, which he un- 
consciously draws from his own knowledge of prophecy and 
sorrow. ‘The best poem in the book is a lovely imitation of 
Chaucer : ‘‘ Gertrude’s Prayer,” following a story of a Chaucer 
forgery called “‘ Dayspring Mishandled,” and the first verse 
runs like this: 
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‘That which is marred at birth-time shall not mend ; 
Nor water out of bitter well make clean ; 
All evil things returneth at the end, 
Or elseway walketh in our blood unseen. 
Whereby the morn is sorrow in certaine— 
Dayspring mishandled cometh not againe.”’ 

The book is so full of good things, even though some of 
them are difficult and disconcerting, that the reviewer, 
galloping through, has a sense of too much, too many. 
The superlative craftsmanship that packs meaning upon 
meaning, into a few short sentences, sentences that contain the 
uttermost, the swift turn of the phrase that arrests the reader, 
that calls a halt to his smooth journey, the stabbing word 
that follows on the pause, pinning the core of the text in its 
place. These gifts are Mr. Kipling’s own, they come from his 
flashing insight and his mastery of language. Behind them is 
the poet’s, the dreamer’s soul. This book cannot be read in a 
hurry. 

"We cannot finish without a word on Mr. Kipling’s fellow- 
ship at Magdalene College, Cambridge. All honour to the 
event ! 


THE ENGLISH COUNTRYSIDE 


The Face of England, by Edmund Blunden (Longmans, 
Green & Co., 3s. 6d.) (The English Heritage Series). The 
Poetic Impression of Natural Scenery, by Vaughan Cornish 
(Sifton, Praed & Co., 6s.). Now that we are busy obliterating 
the English country, we try to console ourselves for its dis- 
appearance by writing it up. In old days the people who 
really loved the country, who fought the erection of every 
villa and railway station, did not talk about it much, for 
the real country-lover, the man who can live nowhere else, 
does not rhapsodize over its sights and sounds. Therefore 
it is a question whether all this book-making about the 
country will tend to preserve it to us. Nevertheless, these 
are two pleasant books. Mr. Blunden describes a south- 
country village and little market town, including that 
venerable institution, a village cricket match. Mr. Vaughan 
Cornish goes deeper ; he watches the seasons pass in Surrey, 
then turns to the scenery of the hills of Wales, the mountains 
of Switzerland, the tropical sea. It is good, vivid writing— 
his descriptions are alive. 


The Transition from Roman Britain to Christian England, 
A.D. 368-664, by Gilbert Sheldon (Macmillan & Co., 
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10s.). This book deals with a problem which has baffled 
generations of historians and archeologists and has only 
recently received the attention it deserves. For the space 
of three hundred years, on the cessation of the Roman occupa- 
tion and the commencement of the Teuton invasion, the 
history of our island is wrapped in obscurity. At the end of 
that time there emerges a collection of tribes and minor 
kingdoms ; a purely agricultural, half barbarous race with no 
trace of the Roman civilization which had preceded it. His- 
torians have, therefore, concluded that the Saxon invasion 
massacred and drove out the British population and wiped 
off all trace of the social organization introduced by Rome. 
Mr. Sheldon thinks differently. He seeks to prove that the 
Saxon occupation was a colonization, not a conquest, and 
that a strong admixture of Celtic blood and crafts survived. 
There is much to be said for this view, but it is easy to 
generalize from the very insufficient evidence available. 
The matter can only be elucidated by patient, localized 
inquiry throughout the country. Place-names, especially 
of natural features such as rivers, springs, fields and hills ; 
the study of local dialects and customs or even of physical 
types, all these must play their part. Mr. Sheldon seems to 
draw hasty conclusions without much reference to the many 
factors involved. 


SOUTH AFRICAN MEMORIES 


South African Memories, by Sir Percy Fitzpatrick, prepared 
for the Press from the manuscript of the Author by G. H. 
Wilson (Cassell & Co., Ltd., 21s.). Sir Percy Fitzpatrick 
died before completing this book, and we have therefore 
here only unrelated chapters of his recollections. It is a 
loss, for no one was more intimately concerned with South 
Africa from 1890 to 1910, that fateful period when so much 
was done, and then undone, towards laying the foundations 
of a great country. What is here given is full of very interest- 
ing sketches of the men who created South African pros- 
perity, giants, as we now see them to have been. Rhodes 
appears again and again, and Alfred Beit, and Jameson. 
The pioneer stories are astonishing. Sir Percy’s vivid pen 
tells them well. The night spent by Alfred Beit and J. B. 
Robinson on a Boer farm, when they wanted to buyit, and 
when the resistance of the proprietress to the “ without 
reserve clause’ came, not as they supposed, from a desire 
to reserve mineral rights, but from an attachment to a 
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geranium, is one of the best in the book. All through, Sir 
Percy, African born, unlike the other great South Africans 
of his generation, shows his love for his country and his hopes 
for the future. At the end of his life, under the evidence 
of the revival of Krugerism, his optimism rather failed. 
He was too generous to understand the mean and narrow 
nationalism which is ruining the country, which nationalism, 
if he had been listened to in 1906, when the constitution was 
granted, would have never been given a free hand. Sir 
Percy was a leader of men by gift and by temperament. A 
few such in South Africa now would be a help. 


THOUGHTS ON GERMANY 


Thoughts on Germany, by Richard von Kihlmann, translated 
by Eric Sutton. (Macmillan & Co., 10s. 6d.) This is a very 
interesting book. It is a skilfully written work of propaganda 
by Herr von Kiihlmann, a German diplomat of great experi- 
ence in affairs, and, above all, in the art of the presenting 
of facts to suit his case. Herr von Kiihlmann was attached 
to the German Embassy in London before the War, and it 
was largely through his energies that the press and propaganda 
work conducted from thence was so successful. It was, in 
fact, responsible for misleading many English people as to 
Germany’s aims, and neither money nor energy was spared 
to create the smoke screen behind which Germany prepared 
the blow, which Germans believed would give them the 
hegemony of Europe. The present volume should be read 
by everyone who is interested in the future of Europe. It 
is, of course, propaganda pure and simple, but none the 
less, and in spite of the author’s swppressio veri, it tells us a 
good deal that we ought to bear in mind. The historical 
part is not worth criticism, it is hard to believe that anyone 
will accept the author’s picture of Germany as innocently 
ignorant of the weakness of Austria-Hungary and as dominated 
by her ally’s diplomacy, or that the German navy was built 
because Captain Mahan wrote of the importance of navies. 
We may leave the history on one side. It is most of it of 
equal value. But what is interesting is the view that Herr von 
Kiihlmann exhibits on Germany’s present réle in the world, 
her aims, her politics, her war and other debts. With regard 
to aims, he allows us to infer that they are unchanged. 
Germany has made a mistake, she was not ready, her allies 
were weak. Next time it will be different, and in a passage 
on page 86, Herr von Kiihlmann allows us to guess at her 
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hopes “. . . . Germany may fight in the distant future with 
more good fortune and success than in the Great War... .” 
As for the League of Nations, it is dismissed in a few con- 
temptuous paragraphs, containing some back-handed com- 
pliments. Still he thinks that it is worth while for Germany 
to belong to the League. ‘‘ We certainly did not join the 
League for the beaux yeux of the other members, but because 
we believed we should thus be better able to serve our interests.” 
And, further on : ‘‘ Broadly speaking, for a state like Germany, 
with a long list of claims and protests, if the consequences of 
the late war are to be made more or less bearable, the 
advantages of the League of Nations appear to outweigh 
its possible disadvantages.” (Our italics.) But it is in the 
figures of national debt that Herr von Kiihlmann’s book 
is of the greatest value. According to him, for the year 
1930, the national debt for England was 16 times that of the 
national debt for Germany (without reparations), and even 
with reparations, which have constantly been reduced, on 
German pressure, the German debt, per head of population, 
is very considerably below the debt per head of population 
that we carry in this island, and we may be sure that Herr 
von Kiihlmann did not exaggerate the privileged position 
of Germany in this respect. We hope that the British 
Government and their representatives will bear them in mind 
at the forthcoming Lausanne Conference. 


THE ROADS OF ENGLAND 


The Roads of England, by R. M. C. Anderson. (Benn, 8s. 6d.) 
In a sense the history of the making of English roads is the 
history of English civilization, and the end is not yet. Miss 
Anderson writes with scholarship and vision, and in a foreword 
Sir William Morris, who ought to know, points out what a 
goodly heritage we have to preserve and to develop. A 
fascinating book, enriched, as it should be, with plenty of 
maps. 
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